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y. | ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS. Recent Additions : an elerence ‘ 
n, PALAMON AND ARCITE. By Joun DrypEn - - + - 2ocents 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited 
— ‘ by W. H. Vewasie, LL.D., Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati - In Press PATRIOTIC READER . 
i. * SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF LORD BYRON. pr died | Or, HuMAN Liperty DEVELOPED IN VERSE AND PROSE FROM 

CTI ' THE EMS WILLIAM RDS Various AGES, LANDS, AND RACES. .With Historical Notes By 
as ONS FROM PO OF L wo HENRY B Ca NGTON, U.S.A LLD thor of “ The Battles of the 
ORTH. Baitea by W.H. Vewaste - - = «= = = In Press wer ; AaEeee oT ary ae 

> CTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY. Eéitea| American Revolution,” etc. 595 pages. In 16 parts. Crown 8vo, $1.20. 
, “by A. M. Vaw Dyxe, M.A., Dept. of English, Cincinnati High School In Press 
¢ ” This Jeri tains f 1 , ising th k ded f 
2, radish ad study by the Joint Conference on English Requirements, together with COLUMBIAN SELECTIONS. 

er ua i i » . 
I (ae al and substantially bound 1m boards, with cloth backs. Excellent typography; | By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D. 416 pages. 12mo. 

° helpful introductions and notes; portraits and maps. No other series of classics so Cloth cents 
,toderate in price and so practically adapted to school and private use. Recommended » 75 . 

om » by ne Hiram Corson, of Cornell University. Descriptive catalogue on request. 
st =; HISTORICAL TALES; 


-« = . , 
A rm ae Se eee, Sey ERAOEPORT Oy Semper? Or, THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. By CHARLES Morris, author of 


NEW ASTRONOMY FOR BEGINNERS “ Half-Hours with the Best American Authors,” “Tales from the 


sia gs B vip P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Protessor of Astronomy, and Director of the Dramatists,” etc. School Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
#@ Observatory, Amherst College. 480 pages. With colored plates and three hundred 
specially prepared illustrations. Price $1.30. New Methodsof study, latest results of 


, fanatedy. Send for crear and pampice “How io Teaeh ane Stuay Astwonony.* | LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
j A LABORATORY MANUAL IN PRACTICAL) Oe eee ee anime trun 


BOTANY. By Cuances H. Crarx, A.M., D.Sc., Principal of Windsor Hall, | Latest Edition. Reduced one-third in price. Imperial 8vo. Sheep 
3 Waban, Mass. Ready tn January. Practical mastery of laboratory processes and *ndi 

of the Compound Microscope. Central aim, the study of the life histories of plants. binding, $8.00, met. 
Circular sent on request. 
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. she meinen peak Gomenny publishes the anaes aqmber of me LIPPINCOTT 5 GAZETTEER OF —— WORL 
ee es oks in a ranches, adapted to ever rade o ublic an iH , - the: 7 ‘C i ; Ss " 
r private echocle, Academics, Sonmal Schoole, High i ook Latest Edition. Reduced one-third in price. Imperial 8vo, Sheep 
Colleges. New Books to meet new demands in every department $8.00, net. 


constantly issued. Largest list from which to make selections. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, circulars, and 
Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


ee, See J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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Send for List and Prices of approved Fext-Books. 

















29 numbers now ready in our Standard Literature Series. 6 numbers nearly ready. Several numbers in preparation. 17 English 
and American Authors represented. Prices: Single; 1244 cents, paper; 20 cents, cloth. Double: 20 cents, paper; 30 cents, cloth. 





Evangeline, Twice-Told Tales, Vision of Sir Launfal, and Last of the Mohicans, of this series are named in recent 
college-admission requirements, and probably others are used in different localities. 


Q 
| Prof. HALE’S EDITIONS :—Six editions with notes, by EpDwarp Everett HA te, Jr., Ph.D., (Freiburg) Professor of 








Rhetoric, in Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. Critical and Biographical introductions and ample and scholarly notes. 


Standard. Literature’. Series 


SKETCH BOOK. 8 Selections, Single. ENOCH ARDEN AND OTHER POETS, Single. LADY OF THE LAKE, Double. 
EVANGELINE, Single. Maps. ‘* KNICKERBOCKER STORIES,” Single. ‘‘ POEMS OF KNIGHTLY ADVENTURE,”’ Double. 
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in-Preparation: Piccrim’s PROGRESS (condensed, March); THE YEMASSEE, by William Gilmore Simms; WestwarpD Ho! 
by Charles Kingsley; BLACK BEAUTY; ARABIAN NIGHTS (selections); SILAS MARNER, by George Eliot; Last Days oF 
PomPEtl, by Bulwer. Scott’s TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (just ready); COOPER’s LAST OF THE MOHICANS (ready n February) 





Correspondenceinvited. Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL of Jan. 22, 1898,anda map ef GREATER NEW YORK will be sent. 
N. E. Agency, 352 Washington St., Boston. //in New England, please address Boston (outside N. E., please address N. Y.). 





UNIVERSITY *« PUBLISHING « CO., * 43-47 East 1oth St., New York. 
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Two Dollars Cash 


will secure at once a library of selected books. 


If you want a library you can obtain it on most liberal terms. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 


comprises fourteen of the greatest works on education published in the 
English language. Comprised in this list of fourteen books are books 
on History of Education, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Methods, 
Child Study, Manual Training, Professional Pedagogy, and School 
Gymnastics. All are large books, of from three to six hundred pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, printed on heavy paper from large type. 
It is a library which we urge all teachers to buy if they can possibly 
do so. The following is the list: 


Parker’s Talks on Pedagogy, 

Parker’s Talks on Teaching, 

Seeley’s German Schoo!s, 

Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, 
Spencer’s Education, 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Quick’s Educational Reformers, 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 

Perez’ First Three Years of Childhood, 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education, 

Currie’s Early Education, 

Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Education, 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 

Love’s Industrial Education, 


$1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
*75 
1,00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
$18 00 


-— = = = = 
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The fourteen books will be delivered prepaid to those furnishing | 


satisfactory references on payment of $2.00 ; the balance to be paid in| 
fourteen monthly installments of One Dollar each, making sixteen | 
dollars in all. Write us for order blank. See also description of two| 
other professional libraries on another page of this issue. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO..E Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


VERTICAL 


SPELLING BLANKS. 


Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 


New No. 3. 


Double Ruled, 
36 Pages. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions —New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$x.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, so cents each, 


LITERAL. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MOK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH 14 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 


New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement congaining normal schoob 
apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
ro cents. 





ESTABLISHED 186!. 


CIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third peti 
: NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necess. 
for the Chemical pos | 
Physical Laboratory wil} 
be furnished of best qual. 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
-. according to draw- 


Giass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 





END for THE Boston COLLECTION 
oF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 
bound book of 124 pages, containing 

| sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
| ing stories. Price by mail 60 cents. 


1, L. HAMMETT CO., 9% Wsgbionese St 








IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


| or books of any description—School Books, Per 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, . 


Publisher and Importer, 
| 85x and 853 Sixth Avenue, me, (48th Street), New York. 


| Catalogue on application. Imp Importations promptly ma@ 





THE IOBAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


The First and onLY pape all the history- 
making news of the wo: lly classified and 
intelligently digested. Chetan a oan, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-ty a entertaining, truthful. Trial, 13 
weeks 25 cts. rly fr. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. ‘eat nder Washineton, D C 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
eeunneee with advertisers. 
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sx: HS T ERBROOK “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 


for their special purpose. 
- requisitions. 


Ask your stationer for their No. 556 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


or 570, or place them on your 


26 Joun Street, New yom. 
Works: Campen, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000, = - CHICAGO. -« - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu t 494 AsHLanp Avs., Burrazo, N, Y, 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, ®Y®®=27 ©. Fisk & co. 


Proprietors, 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address 


4Ashburton Place, Boston,Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 156 Fifth Av 
Pa xine. St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cuoper B’ld’g, Denver Colo. 825 Market Stan Prosniny Gai ™ 
1242 12th Street, Washington, D.C. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Scnool;: of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send fer circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 








START 1898 RIGHT! 


On January 1. 1898, a member of Kellogg’s Bureau was elected 
to a $2,000 position sent him by this Bureau; another was ap- 
pointed at $1,250. 

Positions coming in now for Septmber, 9%. Why not begin 
early and start plane 
Form for stamp. Full particulars desired when you write, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: E. oth St., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN scmuss {-gsseicoss- 


New York. 
Send for catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 











3 East 14th Street, New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 


IMIPLE TE. .....00.. MINERALS 186 pages, 40 engravings, Consaine a ute 
giving name, composition and form of a 

TALOGUE OF known minerals, with supplement bringing the 

work todate. Metallic classification showing what minerals contain eachelement. Alphabetical index 

and other lists. The best reference book of the kind ever published for the use of teacher orstudent. Post- 

paid. fay oe bound, 2s5c.; cloth, soc.; calf, interl., $1.00. Dr. A. E. FOOTE, Collections of Minerals, 

abinet Specimens, Gems. Price Lists Free. (Est. 1876.) 1317 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and familles, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


33 Union Square, New York 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 








ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 





To correspond with teachers 


3 East 14TH Srrezt, N, Y. 
and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 


Wanted 202. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203° 
* Memphis, Tena. —_—s 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Must have more good teachers. One half of our 
ls, last month, found us without 
suitable candidates, 


Art in the Schoolroom. 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions suitable 
for school decoration, selected from our general catalogue 
Mailed upon receipt of 10 cts, in stamps, 


BERLIN PHOTOCRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For : 
lars address Tuk Universiry oF Cuicaco (Division C) 
The Correspondence-Stuiy Department, Chicago, Ill. 














HIGHEST GRADE 
Refracting and Reflecting 


TELESCOPES. 


Educational Telescopes at special 
school prices. Sizes from 3 inches 
aperature at $15, up. Send fer Cir- 
culars. rge Equatorials for Col- 

/ leges and Universities. 


i LOHMANN BROS., Greenville, 0. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 








MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 


By Prof. John Dewey, . 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE DEMANDS OF SOCIOLOGY UPON 
PEDAGOGY. By Prof. Albion W. Small. These two valuable 
papers are published in one little book at small price, at the 
suggestion of superin endents who desire to circulate them 
widely among teachers. 


Dr. Dewey’s Creed was published last January in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and is conceded to be one of the greatest 
educational utterances of recent time. Price, 15 cents per copy, 
liberal-reduction in quantities. 


Supt. S. T. Dutton of Brookline, Mass. says: “We shall 
want 150 copies. I hope you will give the widest possible 
notice of this book. It ought to have a very wide circulation.” 





THE STORY OF A SAND PILE 


By G. Stanley Hail. This extremely interesting story "was 
published some years ago in “ Scribner’s Magazine,” and is now 
for the first time made accessible to the great body of teachers. 
All interested in the great child study movement shouldread 
this very suggestive story. A photograph of the “ Sand Pile.’’- 
is given. Limp cloth. Price, 25 cents. 


A STUDY OF DOLLS 


By Pres. G. Stanley Hall. This is a very full account of one of 
the most complete and satisfactory investigations along the 
line of “Child Study” that has been undertaken. It is first 
presented in this book in a form for general circulation, and 
must prove of the greatest value to all pursuing any study or 
investigation of the intellectual life of children, Limp. cloth. 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E, 9th Street, New York. 
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4 DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


has confirmed my rights as publisher of the Normal 
Music Course, which will be continued in my name. 
The new edition will include all matter contained in 
previous editions, also many valuable additions such 
as H.E. Holt’s table of thirteen intervals covering all 
difficulties in the study of tune, also tables showing 
the use of these intervals in passing into all keys 
from the pitch of C third. Thus addinx to these 
books, so far as possible, the principles of ** Vocal 
Harmony,’’ the true Normal method of teaching. In 
placing erders for the Normal Music Course, insist 
upon having the edition bearing my name as pub- 
lisher on the title page. 


H. E. HOLT. 


3 & 5 West I8th St., New York. 25 Arch St., Boston: 


The H. E. HOLT C*ss°") NORMAL INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY. 


_ Chartered by State of Massachusetts. Fifteenth annual session opens Tuesday, July r2, and closes 
with graduating exercises Friday, July 29, 1898. Send for circulars. Address 


MRS, H. E. HOLT., Sec, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 











xington 
Mass. 








ee! VERTICAL, WRITING. 


These pens have been especially desigaed for Vertical Writiag 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 2&2 SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEw YORK. | 


FOR NATURE STUDY. 


Payne’s 100 Lectures in Nature. 

The best teachers’ guide in Nature Study published. 
price, $1.00. 
Introductory Guide in Nature Study. 

For all grades—Discusses Seeds, Trees, Insects, Birds, &c. Price, 25 cents. 
Jackman’s Field Work in Nature Study. 

Suggestive and helpful like all this author’s books. Price, 50c. 
MacLeod’s Talks About Common Things. 

Many common articles are fully discussed. This is a new edition of a very popular | 
book. Paper, 25c.; boards, 40c 
Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany, 

A manual of Methods and of Plans for work in Plant Study. Very helpful and | 
suggestive. Price, 25 cents. | 





Illustrated. Cloth binding, 
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SONG TREASURES 


THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 64 PAGES. &9 
PIECES. 


Why Best? 


Because it contains songs that: 








| 


| 





1. The pupils like to sing. 

2. Are easy to be learned. 

3. Possess relation to culture, ideas of 
beauty, etc. 

4. Has themes that the teacher needs 
to present to his pupils to interest 
them in school and study. 

Many thousands are in use. 





emingsten 


Standard Typewriter 


and consider—First, the Material ; 
Secondly, the Design; Thirdly, the 
Workmanship—and you have three 
good reasons for its acknowledged 


Durability, Simplicity and Capacity for 
~ Continuous Hard Work 


Sample copy, 15 cents ; per dozen, $1.50. 
Special terms for larger quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth St., New York. 





WANTED — Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. his is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
‘wom and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 


says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 


great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





THENO.4 #& & 


(CALIGRAPH 


ts everywhere known as 








a thoroughly satisfactory 
typewriter, Its work is 
superior, and it can al- 
ways be relied on for 


steady service, 


Se 


Ask for list of “ Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 


ce 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


237 Broadway, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
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Does Education Pay? 


There are many people who still doubt whether it 
will pay to give their children an education, and it is 
not easy to prove that it will in every case. The teach- 
er may cast up in his mind that if he were now work- 
ing on his father’s farm he would be receiving $10 to 
$15 per month; whereas having been graduated from 
college he is receiving $100 to $150 per month, and, 
therefore, considers it proved that it pays to get an 
education. 

But this is a very superficial way of looking at so 
large a subject ; an entire people must be considered, 
who have made education a public business for enough 
years to test the matter. The only country that has 
done this is Germany. 

An article in the “ North American Review” gives 
many figures to show the progress Germany has made, 
and the writer, Mr. M. G. Mulhall, attributes this to 
the attention given to public instruction. A greater 
value is to be placed on the statements he makes be- 
cause he is an Englishman, and constitutionally dis- 
posed to underrate Germany. 

Since the Franco-German war, a period of about 20 
years, the German Empire has made greater relative 
advancement than any other country in Europe. The 


‘ debt of Germany is $7 per capita, $30 in the United 


States, $105 in Great Britain, $175 in France-—this ex- 
cludes her railway debt which is really an investment. 
She has about doubled her manufacture of wool, cot- 
ton, flax, etc., in this period, and has trebled her ex- 
port of textile manufactures ; and has increased her 
iron, steel, and hardware business most remarkably, 
in the latter especially arousing English comment, for 
the most ordinary articles as knives, shears, chains, 
etc., in the English stores are found to be of German 
make. 

In sugar a wonderful increase is apparent; in these 
20 years the quantity of beet root has increased three 
times, the amount of sugar four times, and, encouraged 
by a bounty, the export 18 times ; from various causes 
a ton of roots now yields 53 per cent. more sugar than 
formerly ; the consumption of sugar has risen from 18 
pounds per capita to 30 pounds. 

In mining, Germany has increased the production of 
minerals 120 per cent.; the carrying power of her ves- 
sels has increased 156 percent. The number of de- 
positors in the savings banks is 300 per cent. greater, 
the amount of money 500 per cent. 

The heavy weight of sustaining a vast army still op- 
presses Germany, not only increasing taxation, but 
taking people from families that need their sup- 


port. he farms too, are small and there is little use 
of machinery. The weak point is that they do not raise 
food enough to support them but for ten months in 
the year. 

The German schools give a thorough training, the 
teachers are students of pedogogy, and have been 
since Pestalozzi’s day. In all the schools the English 


language is taught, so that young men land in London 
and find employment at once, the merchants and 
others preferring them because they are educated. 
They do not join the labor unions that are antagonists 
of the employers, but are diligent, moral and have 
trained mental powers. American teachers have been 
heretofore, unwilling to have the German school sys- 
tem referred to as a model for us, but the number is 
growing rapidly smaller, the time has come at last 
when the results of that system can be measured up in 
dollars and cents, and they yield to the arguments. 


o 


High School Electives. 


By W. E. Chancellor. 


For our purpose, let us classify the studies and exer- 
cises employed in education into the humanities, the 
sciences, and the arts. These classes are made both by 
the different natures of their subject-material and by 
the different results in the mind, the soul, and the bod 
of human effort upon them. The humanities deal wi 
men as men, as actors, as wholes, with men’s thoughts, 
deeds, and lives, individually and collectively. The 
humanities know no other units than men. About the 
lives of men, of Pharaohs, kings, consuls, popes, em- 
perors, and presidents, all history is gathered. So all 
literature is gathered about the lives of heroes, hero- 
ines, and villains. The sciences deal with all the world 
of nature and human nature,to discover the parts there- 
of, its forms, forces, processes, laws, facts. Nothing 
is too great, nothing too small for the inquiry of sci- 
ence. When it shall have been proved that the soul is 
without free-will, but is moved by certain and determin- 
able causes and laws, even man will cease to be a unit, 
a being set apart from all other creatures and creations, 
and the humanities, hitherto fortressed and bulwarked 
against the all-victorious sciences, will be driven to, join 
the company of the myths of the past; and not till then. 
The arts begin in deeds; they are evidences of our skill 
in dealing with nature and human nature. The human- 
ities call into action the emotions, the judgment, and 
the memory; they teach wisdom in the management 
of the personal and the civil life. The sciences call 
into action the more elementary faculties, or powers; 
that is, possibly, smaller brain areas, of observation, 
and of analysis and synthesis; they give knowledge. 
Laboratory experiments are performed for the sake of 
the learner’s receiving knowledge from them. The 
arts bring the will-power, the human energy to devel- 
opment by use. On the part of the student, receptivity 
characterizes his work in the humanities and the 
sciences, but activity characterizes his work in the arts. 

Every human soul stands in this three-fold relation 
to the world of men and things. He is an actor among 
men, dependent upon humanity, the child and parent 
of other human beings, and, if healthful and normal, 
a lover of his kind. e is also the world’s child, the 
product of nature, dependent upon nature, and, if 
healthful and normal, a lover of nature. Lastly, he has 
self-will, self-activity, the desire to act what his soul 
feels. 

The humanities include history, philosophy, and lit- 
erature. The sciences include grammar, language as 
such, psychology, sociology, biology, physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics. The arts include speech, conversa- 
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tion, literary composition, music, drawing, penmanship, 
reading, physical training, athletics, carpentry, iron 
work, masonry, typewriting—in short, whatever men 
do to realize their desires; to make themselves felt in 
the world. 

Doubtless these three simple classes can be indefi- 

nitely sub-divided and re-combined. One proposed 
subdivision is of the arts. 
_ Every child at every age should be instructed daily 
in the humanities, that his soul may be fed; in the sci- 
ences, that he may have an accurate mind; in the arts, 
that he may have outgo as well as income, and powers 
as well as resources. That education which sends a 
man into the world, regarding his mind as a box for 
memories, rather than for the accumulation and preser- 
vation of devices and habits as tools for use in life, is 
education of either a useless or a harmful sort. To 
lose either the humanities, the sciences, or the arts out 
of one’s equipment for life should be the fate of no 
American child. 
_ What humanities, or what sciences he may study, or 
in what arts he may be trained is comparatively im- 
material; but to substitute any art for any humanity, or 
any science, is to arrange a radically different educa- 
tion, the correctness of which can be tested only by a 
sound, substantial philosophy of education, which, to 
my knowledge, nowhere exists. In comparison with 
such a substitution, a few hours more of English litera- 
ture, rather than any Latin literature, or of one art, 
rather than another, is a matter of minor philosophical 
interest. 

To expect to find the three New York high schools 
recently organized with courses based upon any philoso- 
phy is not reasonable. The ages advance by the com- 
promising of theory with actualities. Even if the New 
York superintendents had wished to follow any theory, 
they could not wisely have departed too far from past 
traditions of high school instruction and education. 
In no matter is their desire to experiment, that they 
may acquire competent experience more clear than in 
the courses of studies they have laid down; yet, even 
the experiments are not numerous. One safe experi- 
ment they have not tried: the placing of a woman as 
principal of the girls’ high school. 


There are three high schools; one for boys, one for 
girls, and one for boys and girls. * Here is a double ex- 
periment; separation of the sexes in the necessary two 
schools for that purpose, co-education of the sexes in 
the third school. 


The three high schools have each the same course. 
Nominally, these are three in number; a general course, 
a commercial course, and a classical course; all four 
years in length. 


So far as I can learn, there is no physiological, psy- 
chological, or philosophical reason why a high school 
course should be four years in length. The beginning 
of the courses at the age of thirteen or fourteen is upon 
the solid foundation of the re-construction of the child 
into the youth by the reality of adolescence. Upon 
that foundation rests the new and different methods, 
subjects, exercises of the high school, as compared 
with the elementary school; but the conclusion of the 
course in four years, three years, or five years rests 
upon no such new order of life. There are no reasons 
for the four-years’ term, but there are two causes: the 
law of many states as to the school age, and the taking 
of the college preparatory four-years’ course as the unit. 
It is possible that either of two other standards ought 
rather to be adopted. There is a certain ascertainable re- 
lation between the difficulties of a course and the powers 
of those who follow it, which results normally in the em- 
ployment of a determinable measure of time for the 
successful accomplishment of that course; or when the 
desire of the youth to go forth and play his part in the 
world overcomes his desire to acquire knowledge and 
training for the playing of that part, then is the natural 
limit of a given course; and this conviction in the soul 
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of the student comes early or late, in proportion as the 
studies he pursues seem valuable to him. I throw out 
of the problem the factors of statute law and of the par- 
ents’ ability to continue the support of the youth well 
into the period when the adult energies assert them- 
selves. 

For that part of the community of youth which 
wishes to engage in mechanical industry, no provision 
has been made for further knowledge and training than 
the New York elementary schools afford. The manual 
training courses of many of the New York grammar 
schools make an excellent beginning in the mechanic 
arts. Whether the labor unions have had anything to 
do with the fact that only cookery and sewing have any 
place at all in the high school arts-training, I do not 
know. 

The three courses provide that the boys and girls 
shall have the same high school training. Is sex only 
an incident to humanity, not an elementary and primal 
principle? To prepare boys and girls for adult life 
shall we give them, as nearly as possible, the same 
training? Vittorinoda Feltre, five hundred years ago, 
knew better than that when he said that the sciences for 
boys and girls should be much the same, the humani- 
ties somewhat different, but that the arts should be al- 
most opposite. Their intellects are much alike; their 
hearts complementary to each other; but their wills, 
both in nature and in method, are wide apart. 

But what are these three courses in the New York 
schools? First comes the famous general course, with 
its two purposes; viz., to fit for the college of the city 
of New York and for the normal college there, and to 
give a general finishing culture. Next is the four-years’ 
commercial course. Last is the classical and scientific 
school preparatory course. 

Is the high school primarily a fitting school for still 
higher institutions? Yes. Not because without pre- 
paration the brilliant child of the poor will be unable 
to get into college or a scientific or a normal school. 
He will make his way, whether his secondary education 
be in his own town or city high school, or at a Phillips 
academy. He is sporadic, exceptional, sui generis; but 
close out the preparatory courses, and the boys who 
will lose the higher education will be the sons of the 
people of moderate means. It is easier for the youth of 
eighteen to persuade his father to give him six, eight, 
ten hundred dollars a year for Princeton than for the 
boy of fourteen to persuade that same father to give 
him five or six hundred a year for the private academy 
or the military school, to prepare him for Princeton. 
To send a dozen or a score of boys and girls a year to 
college and other higher institutions is a greater 
achievement for a community than to duate a far 
larger number from any kinds and qualities of finishing 
courses. It means more for the maintenance and pro- 
gress of civilization. It projects in a blaze of light be- 
fore the community which has such a preparatory high 
school these never-to-be-forgotten facts, that humanity 
goes forward at the call of leaders, greater or less, that 
without the instrumentalities of education in active op- 
eration civilization would perish by mere process of 
death-rate and birth-rate, and that the artificialities of 
modern life—its laws, religions, methods, forms—alone 
make possible large populations, with orderly commun- 
ities. 

With the details of the preparatory courses, we need 
not concern ourselves. We are not responsible for 
them. These subjects are but means to greater ends. 
In this aspect the high schools exist for the colleges, 
not the colleges for the high schools. Time may, yes, 
will and should change all that. 

First, then, the classical preparatory course; but not 
as the nucleus for all other studies as well; equally not 
as the prototype of other courses. The proposition: 
The four-years’ classical preparatory course and the 
four-years’ arts course in college give a liberal educa- 
tion; does not in any wise suport the proposition: Let 
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us have one four-years’ high school course which shall 
select the best in that eight years’ effort. What other 
courses, then, shall we have? 

The New York high schools answer, a four-years’ 
commercial course and a general course. Nothing in 
the commercial course is elective, though, of necessity, 
the course itself is elective. The theory seems to be, 
that if a boy or girl proposes to go into commercial 
life, there is only one set of studies and one order of 
studies to be followed. This set order of studies is 
summarized, thus: 


First Year: 


Sciences, 13 hours a week. 
Humanities, 5 hours a week. 


Arts, 4 hoursa week. 

In this year there is no subject whatever especially 
adapted to prepare for commercial life. One modern 
language is required. Biology is required. In the 
second year there is a slight change. For the four 
hours of required science,—biology,—four hours of the 
art of bookkeeping and of the science of arithmetic are 
substituted. With the second year of the modern lan- 
guage, and its changed aspect from science to a human- 
ity, we have: 


Humanities, 9 hours a week. 
Sciences, 8 hours a week, 
Arts, 6 hours a week. 


In the third year: 
Humapities, 11 hours a week. 
Arts, 10 hours a week. 
Sciences, 2 hours a week, 


Of these 10 hours for arts, 6 are devoted to book- 
keeping, stenography, and typewriting. 
In the fourth and last year: Arts, 11 hours a week, 
Humanities, 13 hours a week. No science at all. 


In this last year we have the inexplicable require- 
ment of i te composition, an art, 4 hours a week, 
3 hours of English being required in addition, as all 
through every course. Is there no composition work 
before this year? A new study is history of commerce. 
There might well have been half a dozen others. 

This required commercial course is not what it pur- 
ports to be, a commercial course. It is called that: 
I suppose somewhat on the, theory, “ Give a dog a bad 
name and he will hang for it.” It is not a commercial 
course, because it has no commercial work in its first 
year, and because of the 92 hours required for gradua- 
tion only twenty are technically commercial subjects. 
It is a required general-culture course, tending in the 
last years to commercial preparation. Yet not even 
commercial geography and economics are offered as 
electives or requirements. 

Lastly, let us take up the famous general course. I 
have already directed your attention to the fact that it 
also prepares for two definite higher institutions in New 
York city. One reason alone is sufficient to justify 
this arrangement. It may be that the boy who enters 
the high school, intending this as his “ finishing,” so 
called, in education, may be so aroused to the desirabil- 
ity of a longer preparation for life work that he may 
wish to prepare for college. The New York schools 
are so planned that he can do this. Doubtless it may 
be wise to offer the appearance of election of courses 
and subjects, but to withhold the substance. 

I summarize the course as follows: 

Required subjects: 


Humanities, 5 hours a week, 
Arts, 4 hours a weck, 


Elective: 8 hours required ; 16 hours offered in begin- 
ning languages; that is, in science, and 4 hours in nat- 
ural science. Since part of the required English is, or 
ought to be, composition work, we may ‘summarize by 
saying, that in this general course, first year, the pupils 
will give 4 hours to the humanities, less than one-fifth 
of the twenty-two recitation periods required, 13 hours 
to the sciences, that is, more than half, and 4 hours to 
the arts. Yet, notwithstanding the allowance of only 
3 hours a week to algebra with 1 to drawing, an amus- 
ing absurdity, the humanities in which the deepest in- 
terests lie are seriously neglected. The arts are su 
plemented by one hour and a half of sewing and cook. 
ery for the girls. This is merely playing with the exer- 
cises. One criticism of this year’s work is, that its nine 
subjects and exercises are two or three too many. 


Sciences, 6 hours a week. 
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In the second year the situation changes radically, 
but logically, for we are having second year work in 
the languages. Summarized, the work is: 

Required subjects: 

Humanities, 5 hours. 


Electives: 24 hours offered, 4 in the beginning of 
Greek, and 4 in science; 16 in the second-year language 
work. 

I extend my condolence to the teachers and pupils 
who pursue the required history 2 hours a week, This 
year’s work continues its mild imitation of the college 
preparatory courses. We have too many humani- 
ties, and continue to have too few periods for the arts. 

In the third year the diminishing sciences which are 
required disappear entirely; but among the electives 
a course in economics is offered for half a year, 4 hours 
a week, Are the sciences good for only first and 
second-year pupils? Are they almost valueless to 
third and fourth-year pupils? 

In the fourth-year work half-year courses in psychol- 
ogy and ethics are offered, 4 hours each. 

There are many good features in this compromise 
course. English, 3 hours a week, is required for the 
four years. So is history, for 2 hours. Nothing is said 
as to declamation and composition; but those arts I 
take for granted. In my judgment, a requirement of 
5 hours a week in English, with history an equivalent 
later in the courses, would have been wiser. Fine fea- 
tures are the requirements of music, physical training, 
and drawing all through the course, though it seems 
that the amount of time devoted to each is insufficient. 
Another good feature is the recognition of the five lan- 
guages, Greek, Latin, French, German, and Spanish, 
upon terms of, equality. I view with pleasure the 
presence of economics, psychology, and ethics in the 
last two years, and trust that they may be pedagogically 
taught, not as systems. but as understandable subject- 
matter, in which high school work can be but the be- 
ginning. To expect any high school pupil to master 
the elements, to comprehend the whole, and to analyze 
the parts, of four out of five of the subjects in high 
school curricula is error. It is a corollary of this opin- 
ion, that the primary attempt should not be to present 
the subject, but to present whatever in the su ject is 
calculated to ennoble the pupil’s soul, and to enrich his 
intellect. We know that for two reasons the historical 
subjects in that great wisdom-group, the humanities, 
cannot be taught thoroughly to children from 14 to 19 
years of age. First, only the adult, with the passions 
and motives of the human being matured in body and 
soul, can understand the terrible and devious ways of 
the men and women who collectively and individually 
have made history. Second, the high school pupil has 
not yet gathered sufficient knowledge of psychology, 
government, sociology, and language to have stand- 
ards by which to interpret rapidly the great historic 
events. And yet, because data must be had to under- 
stand these special subjects, history is all the more val- 
uable in the high school years. 

No candid and courageous observer can fail to note 
that the recent rapid progress in knowledge, with all 
the incidents thereof, new sciences, new higher institu- 
tions of learning, new high schools, new modes of 
thought, has necessarily left many parents seriously 
behind their own children. x 

It follows from the relatively unschooled condition 
of the parents that they are not qualified to select what 
subjects in each group their children should pursue. 
It is an incident of human life that one is not qualified 
to pass judgment upon that which one does not person- 
ally know. However, the human soul, despite its ig- 
norance, insists on freedom, and is conscious of ulti- 
mate aims and fundamental desires. And yet, the 
greater the ignorance, usually, the greater the obsti- 
nacy, the self-will. As the intelligence increases, the 
safer is the freedom of choice. 

(To be continued.) 


Sciences, 6 hours. Arts, 4 hours. 












Grecian Art and Architecture. 
By Abbie J. Gannett, Mass. 


(Authorities to consult: Perrot et Chipiez, ‘‘La Grece Primitive”; M. 
Taine, ‘‘Philosophie de l’art en Grece” ; James Hoppin, “Greek Art on 
Soil’’; Mrs. Jane Harrison, ‘ Introductory Studies in Greek Art”; 

William Smith, ‘‘ History of Greece,”) 

ATIONS have their childhood, their days of 
strength and power, then grow old and die, 
just as people do. When Egypt was old, As- 
syria, Babylonia, and Persia, in turn, had 
their day, and gave their mites toward the 
civilization of the world. 

There is left to us much less of the work of 
these peoples than of the work of the Egyptians. They had 
not so good material for building, using often bricks, dried in 
the sun, for lack of fuel with which to bake them. The cli- 
mate, too, was less favorable to the preservation of whatever 
buildings they left. We know that the Assyrians carved on 
their walls queer, unlifelike monsters and strange symbols that 
were hard to understand. They represented God in a curious 
way. Feeling that He must be the source of good to men, they 
drew a circle to suggest the sun. He must be strong and un- 
wearied, so they added the wings of an eagle to the solar disc. 
They thought mortals must have some way of communicating 
with Him, so they represented two cords hanging down within 
reach of kneeling ones. Their sculptured figures of men are 
very stiff, and usually dressed in a long fringed garment that, 
once seen, is easy to recognize. 








Fig. 1. Assyrian Warrior. 


Notice the highly-ornamented robe in the picture. Do you 
see the fringe? See the formal curls of the hair and beard. 

Babylon and Persia copied largely from Assyria, and some- 
what from Egypt. 

There was another nation that copied from Assyria and 
Egypt in more impartial fashion. They were the Phcenicians, 
who lived in the narrow territory between the Lebanon Range 
and the sea. An enterprising people they were, ever on the 
alert for things they could use. If they had lived in our land 
and time they would have been just the ones to establish busi- 
ness colleges in the East, lumber camps in the West, mining 
stations in Alaska, and railroads everywhere. But the Phceni- 
cians throve between the 12th and the 6th centuries, B. C. 
They traded with Assyria, Babylonia, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Canaan. They sailed westward, trading with the islands of 
the Mediterranean, and establishing colonies here and there. 
They visited the shores of Greece, to gather the tiny mussels 
from which the famous Tyrian dye was made. In Thrace He- 
rodotus says “they overturned a great mountain to get gold 
from it.” They dug silver in Spain, and even sailed to Great 
Britain, where they found tin. In their wanderings, they 
learned much. They saw the picture writing of the Egyptians 
—letters that represented things— and the queer wedge-shaped 
characters of Babylon— letters that represented syllables. 
Then, like the practical people they were, proceeded to make 
a@ more convenient alphabet, having letters that represented 
sounds. The alphabet is Phcenicia’s great gift to the world. 
It was Mrs. Harrison, I think, who said, “Art with the Phe- 
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nicians never rose above the dignity of a handicraft.” There 
is in the museum in New York a silver bowl dug from the 
ruins of an ancient treasure-house on the Island of Cyprus, 
On it are graven Assyrian griffins and sacred palms, Egyptian 
sphinxes and hieroglyphics. We know it must be the work 
of Pheenicians, and it shows plainly enough the hand of an 
artisan who wanted to decorate his bowl in an up-to-date style 
that would please the people with whom he traded—not the 
hand of the artist “who comes into this world with remem- 
brance of beauty.” 

But only a glance at the people who probably influenced her 
is necessary—our study is Greece. 


—_a 
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Fig. 2. The Parthenon. 


Greece is a land of coasts and islands. There is no other 
country where land and water are so intermingled. It is 
ridged by mountain ranges, that divide it into small, separate 
parts. In the old days, there were some twenty states, in what 
we now call Greece, though the area of the country is no 
greater than that of the state of Maine. Ancient Greece in- 
cluded also the neighboring islands, the northern and the east- 
ern shores of the A°gean sea, and parts of southern Italy and 
Sicily. It is a fair land, with brilliant sunshine, and an atmos- 
phere of such wonderful clearness that one traveler says a 
mountain six miles away seems to Europeans just landed, a 
walk before breakfast. The climate is favorable to out-door 
life. You may, perhaps, hear an English or an American trav- 
eler complain of the heat of the summer sun, or of the cold 
winds from the hills, but remember the old Greeks were 
trained to hardihood, while we are used to a life indoors, 
which tends in quite another direction. In the southern part, 
the hillsides, down to the water’s edge, support orange trees, 
palms, olive trees, and other semi-tropical vegetation. The 
snow-topped mountains, the constant verdure, the sea, “ daz- 
zling, wine-colored, violet-colored,” as Homer describes it, 
unite to make a beautiful home for a beauty-loving race. 

The civilization of a people in such a land would naturally 
be very different from that fostered in Egypt. The Egyptian 
sailed up and down the sluggish Nile and in the shallow waters 
of the Delta. The Greek was lured on and on by the friendly 





Fig. 3. From the Eastern Gable of the Parthenon. 


islands to try the sea. Egypt supported a vast population 
under one king. Greece fell, naturally, into small, indepen- 
dent states. Growing grain in the fertile Nile valley called 
for less thought than tree and shrub culture on hillsides from 
which the earth was frequently washed by rains. The Greek 
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must be active and quick of wit, readily adapting himself to 
varying conditions. 

The ancient Greeks dressed in simple fashion, and lived a 
free, natural life. Nothing could present a greater contrast 
to our modern ways. The men wore short, sleeveless tunics, 
covered by a loose cloak; the women, a long, light woolen 
garment, gracefully draped over the shoulders and reaching 
down to the feet, and a square mantle. Their meals were fru- 
gal. Even now, they tell us “the rich are quite content with 
a dish of vegetables for one of their repasts; the poor with a 
handful of olives or a bit of salt fish.” The houses were small 
and plain. The life was passed out of doors. 





Fig. 4. From the Frieze of the Parthenon. 


The Olympic games had an important place in Greek life. 
They were held once in four years, at Olympia, in the western 
part of the southern peninsula of Greece. They were in 
honor of Zeus, or Jupiter, the father of the gods. None but 
Greeks could enter these games, and they must swear to con- 
stant, careful exercise for at least ten months. There were 
contests in running, leaping, and throwing; wrestling and box- 
ing matches; horse races and chariot races; also contests in 
music and poetry. The victors were given wreaths of wild 
olive, cut from a sacred tree. They were looked upon as 
heroes; almost as gods. A man who triumphed three times 
was allowed to set up in a public place a statue that was a por- 
trait of himself. After a little, other national festivities of a 
similar nature were established in different parts of Greece. 
One was celebrated every third year after the Olympic games. 
The other two occurred once in two years. So the athletes of 
Hellas were kept busy training. 

The gymnasia in which the young men trained for the 





Fig. 5. Porch of the Caryatides, 
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games, and the games themselves, gave the best possible op- 
portunity for the study of the human figure in every conceiv- 
able attitude. The garments were generally thrown aside, 
Nothing that God has given us is more beautiful than the per- 
fect human form. The Greeks saw it at its best. Day after 
day, in the great training schools, could the artist, if he chose, 
watch the noble, unconscious models. Dull must he be to 
keep on drawing pictures of men after the fashion of the Egyp- 
tians—half in profile, half square to the front—or to produce 
the clumsy warrior of Assyrian art. The Greeks were not 
dull. They had the rare faculty of seeing what the arch of 
the chest, or the contour of a limb was meant to be, even if 
the real lines were faulty; they caught glimpses of the Maker’s 
thought; they saw the ideal. 

Given such a people, with such opportunities, who can 
wonder that the fragments left to us of their marble statues 
and bas-reliefs are to this day at once the admiration and 
the despair of the artist world. They have never been 
equaled. Even the great Michael Angelo said that a single 
headless torso by an old Greek sculptor was his constant 
teacher. 

The greatest of the Greek sculptors was Phidias. He lived 
in the 5th century, B. C. Those were proud days. The in- 
vading Persians had (479 B. C.) been driven back home, after 
some of the most famous battles in history, not, however, be- 
fore they had burned Athens, But now the city was re-built, 
and the skill of Phidias employed to adorn it. 

Think of a steep, rocky hill, 200 feet high, in the center of 
Athens. The length from east to west is between 800 and 
1,000 feet; its width from north to south about half that. The 





Fig. 6. Ornamental Detail from the Erechtheum. 


approach to the top is by steps cut in-the white rock on the 
western side. A wall is built around the flat top of the hill. 
That is the Acropolis of Athens. In the most ancient times 
it was a place of refuge for the people. Nearly every Grecian 
city had its Acropolis. 

On the highest part of the Acropolis of Athens, midway be- 
tween the eastern and western ends, but nearer to the south- 
ern than to the northern side, stood the Parthenon, the temple 
of the goddess, Athena, who was supposed to have the city 
in her especial care and keeping. (Fig. 2.) The temple faced 
the east. It was built, as was the fashion in Greece, on the 
rectangular plan. The length from front to back was about 
228 feet; the breadth, 1o1 feet. The roof had two sloping 
sides, making gables at the eastern and western ends. “The 
flat roofs of Egypt would not do in a land where heavy rains 
were frequent. There was a row of massive columns, 34 feet 
in height, around the entire building, to support the ceiling 
and the roof—forty-six columns in all. Across each end of 
the building was an inner row of columns, making a kind of 
portico. The space left between the pillars and the temple 
walls was not more than ten feet wide. There were no win- 
dows. Light came in through the doors, and through an 
opening in the roof, made to allow the smoke of the incense 
to ascend to heaven. The temple had two rooms; a large 
one toward the east, wherein stood Athena, and a smaller one 
toward the west, which was the treasure-house of the city. 

The entire structure was of whitest marble. Fresh from 
the hands of the builder, under the brilliant Grecian skies, it 
must have been a wonderful sight. Even now that it is in ruins, 
men marvel at its strength and beauty; it seems so majestic, 
and yet so simple. One feels that the proportions are harmon- 
ious, and the eye satisfied; but it was a long time before any 
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one found out the secrets of the ancient architect. The fluted 
columns ook straight and strong, but in order to make them 
look so, the builder cunningly inclined them a very little 
‘toward a common center far above. Their gradual tapering 
seems just right, but careful measurements have shown, that 
‘to make it seem so, there is a slight bulging some half way 
down; just enough to correct a common optical delusion. 


See 


Fig. 7. Greek Border. 




















Have you not sometimes thought the telegraph poles looked 
thinner a little more than half way up than at the top? That is 
the tendency of a tapering shaft above the eye. Even the 
‘broad stages or steps on which the temple rests shows edges 
that are parts of giant ellipses, and not straight, horizontal 
lines. The effect of all this is a mysterious union of strength 
and grace, which is full of repose. 

The gables of the Parthenon, the sunken panels of the 
frieze above the columns, and the frieze around the outside 
of.the temple walls, all were decorated with bas-reliefs, done 
under the direction of Phidias. He himself made the ivory 
and gold statue of the goddess enshrined within. 

Fig. 3 shows a fragment of the work on the eastern gable. 
‘One goddess is hurrying to tell two others of the birth of, 
Athena. In spite of their broken condition, how lifelike these 
figures are! Notice how the drapery covers, without conceal- 
ing, the form. The Greek knew the human body; the Assyr- 
ian did not. 





Fig. 8. A Group of Greek Vases. 


Fig. 4 is from the frieze around the temple walls. This 
frieze represented the great procession that came once in four 
years with offerings to Athena. The picture shows two horse- 
men in the processidn. How spirited the horses look! And 
how well the riders sit! Perhaps they were victors in the 
games. The youth in front looks afraid of being run over. 
It was unusual for the Greeks to depict sadness or fear. They 
were a happy people, and for the most part. represented only 
‘pleasant things. 

The Parthenon is the finest example of the Doric order of 
architecture, the chief characteristics of which are the plain 
columns, with a square plinth at the top, and the alternation 
f sunken panels with raised parts in the upper portion of the 
‘entablature. 

There was another order in high favor in Greece. It origi- 
wated in the Greek colonies of Ionia, Asia Minor, and hence 
‘was called the Ionic order. Did you ever split part of a dan- 
delion stem in halves and hold it in your mouth until each half 
made a tight little curl? The top of an Ionic column looks 
like these curls. The shaft is taller and more slender than the 
Doric. 

Then there was a third, still taller and more elaborate sort 
‘of column, with the great leaves of the prickly acanthus carved 
‘et the top. This was used so much more by the Romans than 
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by the Greeks, with whom it originated, that we shall meet it 
again in a later study. It belongs to the Corinthian order of 
architecture. 

There was a small temple of a mixed Ionic order near the 
western end of the Acropolis. It had some peculiar features, 
one of which was a porch with six female figures to uphold 
the roof. (Fig. 5.) There was a story that certain Greek 
dames had given aid to the Persians during the war, and that 
they were therefore carried into captivity and made bearers of 
burdens. The caryatides, for that is what these columns were 
called, were made to tell the story in stone. I doubt if that is 
true. It seems.to me more likely that they grew out of the 
Greek fondness for representing the human figure—ever their 
unit of beauty. 

Grecian ornament was not unlike Egyptian and Assyrian 
ornament. Those wandering Phcenicians had brought to 
Greece ideas from many lands. Then, too, the Greeks had, at 
one time, important settlements in Egypt. So they learned 
from their elders among the nations, but what they obtained 
they developed and improved. 

Fig. 6 shows‘a bit or ornamental detail from the Erichtheum 
—the same temple to which the porch of the caryatides be- 
longs. It is carved, you see, in quite high relief. The wide 
lower part of the border is called the honeysuckle pattern. 
Do you find in it any part resembling the lotus of Egypt? 
The middle part between the two beaded mouldings is called 
the egg-and-dart, or the egg-and-tongue pattern. Miss Ed- 
wards insists that the “egg” is only a lily-bud. Perhaps it is. 

The familiar “ Greek fret,” or key-pattern (Fig. 7) was used 
a great deal on mouldings and vases. It had been used cen- 
turies before in Egypt, and we use it still. Within a few hours, 
without looking especially for it, I have seen this same pattern 
on the outside of the Boston Public Library, on the edge of 
the seats of folding chairs, in the border of a napkin, and on 
the edge of lace pillow-shams. 

Fig. 8 shows a group of old Greek vases. Find on two of 
them an ornament resembling part of the honeysuckle pattern. 
And find on another rows of the egg-and-dart design. There 
are thousands of old Greek vases in Paris, Berlin, and Naples, 
but no two alike. The Greek artist had a fertile brain, and 
needed not to repeat his designs monotonously. 

But vases, statues, and beautiful temples are all, more or 
less, broken, and the fragments are scattered far and wide. 
While the truth and beauty of the work of the Greeks is our 
heritage, the solid marble in which they wrought has not 
endured. “The things whieh are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” 


» 


Foods and Food-Plants.” V. 


Lessons on Apples. 
By Clarabel Gilman. 


Teachers in the country districts cannot introduce this group 
of lessons better than by a conversation bringing out what pupils 
already know about apple trees and their fruit. No more delight- 
ful language lesson could be had. If this is done in the winter, a 
little judicious questioning will send children to the orchard to 
see whether apple trees look just like all other trees at that season. 
This may well lead to a comparison of apple and pear trees, em- 
phasized by drawings of their bare branches. As spring ad- 
vances, changes in the apple trees should be noted from week to 
week until they are in full bloom. Then it is time for the group 
of lessons outlined below. In the hands of a skilful and enthusi- 
astic teacher such a series of observations in one school year 
might lead to the preparation of a small nature calendar the fol- 
lowing year, in which the changes in a number of trees and 
plants should be noted down every week. 

In this study of the apple too much cannot be made of the 
beauty of bud, flower, leaf, and fruit, and of the protection of the 
seed before it ripens, and the ways in which it is scattered after 
reaching maturity. While beauty of color, delicate fragrance, 
and grace of form are useful tc the plant, that is not the only 





* Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. 
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reason for their existence. As Emerson says: “ Beauty is its 
wn excuse for being.” It should give us joy as mere beauty and 
lead us to the love of nature. Even in so practical a series of 
lessons as one upon food-plants, no opportunity should be lost of 
awakening in children an appreciation of the beauty that is 
everywhere around us, if only we have eyes to see it. 


I.. THE APPLE TREE. 
I. DIFFERS FROM OTHER FOOD PLANTS STUDIED. 


Recall wheat, corn, potato, pea, bean. Ali are herbs dying at 
approach of winter. This lives for many years, living parts pro- 
tected through winter. 


2. APPLE TREE IN WINTER. 


Strong, woody roots below ground. Woody trunk and branches 
above ground, protected by tough bark. Stem composed of bark, 
wood, and pith. Young leaves for next year hidden away in tiny 
buds. These buds arranged spirally on stems, each above a leaf- 
scar, therefore they grew in axils of leaves. Flower buds much 
larger, blunt, more or less woolly, at tips of the stumpy little 
twigs and the small branches. Branching of tree one-sided, giv- 
ing it a zigzag, gnarled appearance. 





Fig. 1.—Vertical section of apple Fig. 2.—Vertical section of small 
vlossom, enlarged, (After Hcoker.) green apple : 4, blossom end ; ¢, cell 


of the ovary ; w, woody bundle. 





Fig. 3. Embryo from young 
apple seed, many times en- 
larged: ca, caulicle; cot, co- 
tyledon, 





Fig. 4 —Cross section of small green 
apple: c, cell of the ovary; w, woody 
bundle. 


(Figs 2, 3, and 4 are reproduced by permission from original drawings 
or the article on ‘‘A Ripe Apple,” in *‘ New England Journal of Educa- 
tion,” Sept. 6, 1894.) 


3. APPLE TREE IN SPRING. 


Sap coursing through stems. Buds swelling and bursting, 
Downy young leaves appearing. Rosy buds and snowy blossoms. 

Leaf.—Simple, net-veined, serrate, ovate, bright green, downy 
on under side, with petiole and small stipules. 

Blossom.—In terminal clusters on twigs and small branches ; 
on plan of five, five calyx lobes, many stamens and five petals 
borne on calyx, one pistil with five cells sunk in hollowed-out 
end of stem. > 

A comparison of Figs. « and 2 witharose-hip willexplain what is meant 
by the pistils being ‘‘ sunk in the hollowed-out end of the stem.” The rose 
has many separate ovaries enclosed in the hollow receptacle, or end of the 
flower stem; the apple has five united ovaries, in other words a five-celled 


compound ovary, inserted in a cup, of which, according to Dr, Gray, the 
inner part is disk or thickened receptacle and the outer is the calyx tube. 


II. THe APPLE. 
I. THE STEM. 


Woody bundles of stem are continued into apple; they carry 
sap to fruit, just as sweet sap of sugar maple is carried all over the 
tree through woody bundles of its trunk. 

Cut an apple in halves by a straight cut upward through the 
center. See woody bundles as separate fibers, some branching 
out from stem and passing around core at some distance outside 
it, others passing up through center of core as a support and to 
carry nourishment to seeds. 

Divide apple in halves by a horizontal cut through the center. 
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See star made by core, and in flesh outside this the ring of ten 


dots, which are cut ends of woody bundles. 
2. THE PEEL, 


A tough, firm skin, with breathing pores like those of leaves 
scattered over its surface, and coated with tiny grains of wax to 
shed the rain. The bloom of a grape is justsuch a waxy coating. 
Withered leaves at blossom end of fruit are lobes of calyx. 
Sometimes dried stamens remain with them. Color of red apples 
due to rosy sap. 


3. THE FLESH. 


A mass of cells sparkling like crystals. More or iess starch in 
outer parts of flesh, only colorless sap in inner. 


4. THE CORE. 


Five tough, woody chambers protecting seeds. One or two 
seeds in each chamber. Remove two brown coats of seeds and 
see embryo, of two cotyledons, caulicle, and minute plumule. 
Core not usually eaten, and seeds thrown away to germinate far 
from home. 

That part of the flesh inside the woody bundles (Fig. 2, w) and next to 
the core is considered to be the hollow receptacle, that outside the bundles 
the calyx tube. It is interesting to note that theouter part of the apple is 
last to ripen and grow sweet and attractive, thus effectively protecting the 
seeds until they are mature. 

The plumule of the apple seed is so very tiny that, unless germinating 
seeds are provided, it may be necessary to recall the plumule of the bean 
and look for something in the same position but very much smaller. 


III. CONCLUSIONS FROM PRECEDING OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Since apple tree has net-veined leaves, a trunk with bark, 
wood and pith, and a seed with two cotyledons, it belongs to the 
great class of dicotyledonous plants, like pea, bean, and potato. 

2. Different parts of plants may be used for food. Grains of 
wheat and corn, underground stems of potato, seeds of pea and 
bean, and fleshy fruit of apple tree—all supply us with food. 

3. Most beautiful of these in flower and fruit is apple. 

4. Bright color, fragrance, and agreeable taste are advantages 
to the apple, attracting men and animals to pick and eat and thus 
scatter the seeds. 


IV. HistORY AND CULTIVATION OF THE APPLE. 

Grows wild on northwestern slopes of Himalayas as high as 
9,000 feet above the sea. In districts south of Black sea are for- 
ests of wild apples. Like many other fruits that we prize, it is a 
native of western or central Asia. It has grown in southern and 
central Europe from days before the dawn of history. Apples 
were perhaps first brought to Great Britain by Romans. They 
crossed the Atlantic with the early settlers of this country. The 
first orchard in New England was planted by William Blackstone, 
who came to Shawmut—afterwards Boston—in 1625. In 1635, 
Blackstone removed to Rhode Island and on the sunny slopes 
near Blackstone river planted the first apple trees that bore fruit 
in that colony. Among supplies of seeds and roots provided in 
1629 by the Massachusetts company and afterwards sent to New 
England were “ pear, apple, quince kernels.” It is recorded that 
an apple tree was planted at Marshfield in 1648 by Peregrine 
White, the child of the Mayflower. 

At present the United States raises more apples than any other 
country. Great Britain imports most of her apples, about goo,- 
ooo barrels yearly, from this country and Canada, some of the 
best coming from Nova Scotia. 

The great apple belt of America stretches for one hundred 
miles north and south of the Great Lakes, and through the Alleg- 
hanies of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. Apples 
are also grown in Oregon, Washington, and California. East of 
the Sierras in Carson county, Nevada, 3,500 feet above the sea. 
where the climate is dry and cool, there are famous orchards pro- 
ducing as fine apples as can be raised on the Pacific coast. 

In 1895 the whole apple crop of the United States was over 6s, 
000,000 barrels. Western New York alone is said to produce 
yearly for shipment 2,000,000 barrels, valued at perhaps $3,000,- 
ooo. In 1894 and 1895 the United States exported about $2,000,- 
000 worth of apples.. 


Thousands of varieties of apples have been produced by crossing and 
cultivation. ‘Two hundred years ago only 78 varieties were cultivated in the 
neighborhood of London, now the number is 2.000. 

According to Professor t we have three species of wild crab-apple 
ia this country. Of these the Southern is exquisitely beautitul 
when in flower, holding its own with yellow jessamine and flowering dog- 


wood. 
Apple trees begin bearing when from six to twelve years old, and often 
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live to a great age. One planted near Hartford, Connecticut, in 1641, was 
bearing fruit in 1850. 

It was about the middle of this century that apples became of some im- 
portance in . At that time they were — and dried for winter 
pay bey improvements in and storing them have made it possible 
to have fresh apples every month in the year. 

California a raised in the are large and handsome, but lack 
the fine flavor of the Eastern fruit, but those from the hilly districts shown 
at the Midwinter Fair in San Francisco were not only large and brightly 

, but of excellent flavor too! A new impulse was given to apple 
growing in the state by this wonderfully attractive exhibit of the iruit, second 
only to that of oranges. 


V. VALUE OF THE APPLE AS Foop. 


Holds the first place among fruits of temperate climates as 
most wholesome and most useful. Contains much vegetable jelly 
and sugar, and some starch, besides a peculiar acid called malic 
acid. Apples, like other fruits and vegetables, should be eaten 
for the salts they contain. A high authority says the worst 
possible time to eat them is after a hearty dinner. It is much 
better to take them at breakfast or between meals. Besides be- 
ing eaten raw they are cooked in pies and puddings, stewed in 
sauce, and made into jelly and preserves, and their juice is ex- 
pressed for cider. 


How many of the delectable dishes of our grandmothers had apples for 
their basis or completeness. The pan-dowdy, which ought never to have 
gone out of fashion, the baked Indian pudding with suet and sweet apples, 
apple dumplings, apple pie, and baked sweet apples with cream—all be- 
long to the heritage of a true New Englander. 

A —_ tribute to the apple may be found in Henry Ward Beecher's 
“Flowers, Fruits, and Farming.” Thirty years ago he said of it: ‘‘ The 
—— is, beyond all question, ‘Ae American fruit.” 

e adds this reminiscence of bis boyhood : “ i was brought up ina great 
old-fashioned house, with a cellar under every inch of it through which an 
ox-cart might have been wheeled after all the bins were full. In this cellar, 
besides beets, and turnips, were stored every year some hundred 
bushels of apples—not in aristocratic barrels set up in rows, but ox-carts 
full; not handled softly, but poured from baskets into great bins, as 
we poured potatoes into their resting-place. In all my boyhood 


I never dreamed of apples as things possible to be stolen. So abundant 
were they, so absolutely open to all comers, that we should as soon have 
cautioned against taking turnips, or asking leave to take 
were as common as air.” 
ould never leave this study of apples without reading and 
a sae enjoying Bryant's beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Planting of the Apple 
ree,” 


r 
The Five Senses. 


By Frank Owen Payne. 


In studying the senses, let it not be forgotten that it is by 
means of the senses that the soul receives knowledge of the 
outer world. 

There must be, first, some external object; second, a medium 
through which impressions may travel; third, an {organ fitted 
to receive these impressions; fourth, nerves}to convey these 
impressions to the brain. 

The mind is made conscious of external objects through one or 
more senses. Thus I know that there is a bell on the teacher’s 
desk if I see it, or ear it or by going near enough I know that it 
is there by feeling of it. 

In this case, the bell becomes known to me through /igh¢ act- 
ing on the eye or by sound vibrations acting on the ear or by vi- 
brations in the nerves of fee/ing in the hand. 

The outer organs of sensation are the skin, the muscles, the 
eye, the ear, the nose, and the tongue. 

But in any case the real organ of sense is the nerve tip. The 
other parts or organs are accessory to this. The most perfect 
ear, or eye, Or nose, or tongue, could not give rise to sensations 
were it not for the nerve terminations which form the real organ 
of sense. 

Let us consider the organs of special sensation in detail, 

I. The Skin: consists of the outer layer or epidermis which 
covers the body. Underneath this lies the dermis, full of blood 
vessels and nerve cells. The ends of the nerve cells are enlarged 
so as to resemble tiny buds. These buds are so close together 
as to form small parallel ridges on the inside of the finger tips. 
They are called Japiliz. The explanation of touch is the sim- 
plest of the senses. When any external object comes into actual 
contact with these papillz, there is a sort of vibration produced 
in the nerve tip. © This vibration is transmitted along the nerve 
trunk until it reaches the Drain. 

If the exciting object is one which produces a disagreeable 
sensation, the brain or controlling nerve center, orders the re- 
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moval of the nerve tip from contact with it. This order goes to. 
the muscle and the muscle contracts, thus removing the organ 
from the exciting object. Such an action is said to be reflex and 
it is practically instantaneous. 

Il. Zhe tongue: Taste is a form of touch. It is more special- 
ized. We can feel with our entire surface, but only the tongue 
and some parts of the lining of the mouth are sensitive to differ~ 
ences of taste. 

The back of the tongue has numerous raised papillae. These 
are the papillz of taste. When a sweet, or sour, or bitter ob 
ject touches these papille, they become correspondingly excited 
and convey their impression by means of nerves to the brain. 

Notice that only so/ud/e things have taste. Let pupils taste of 
various things both soluble and insoluble. Salt, sugar, alum, 
soda, etc., will be found to have strong and characteristic tastes 
because of their solubility, while sulphur, sand, chalk, starch, and 
other insoluble substances have no taste whatever. 


III. Zhe nose: It is not so easy to see that smell, like taste 
and touch depends on actual contact. To understand this one 
must go to the object of scent and determine what gives it its 
smell. Odors are believed to be due to minute particles of matter 
which are given off by the odoriferous body. These particles 
are so small that millions of them make no appreciable difference 
in the weight of the body from which theycome. They fly about 
in the air freely. Hence these tiny particles of matter are given 
a very long name 7. ¢., odoriferous effluvia. Now the nose is 
lined with mucous membrane like the lining of the mouth. Into 
this mucous membrane comes the olfactory nerve and its tips 
form papillz like those of taste and touch, and to give a greater 
surtace to the small nasal cavity, there isa thin and delicate bony 
structure rolled up like a scroll and covered with the mucous 
membrane full of nerve ends. 

In breathing we draw in the air and if there be any odorifer- 
ous effluvia in it, they alight upon the moist, sensitive mucous 
membrane, producing the vibration which we know as smell. 

In smelling of a flower, we draw deep breaths so as to get 
more effluvia into the nose. Taste and smell are sometimes con- 
sidered as modifications of touch since actual contact is necessary 
to produce the sensation. Sight and hearing are often regarded 
as higher since there is no actual contact in these senses with the 
external object. 

IV. The eye: In the eye we have a wonderful instrument fitted 
for receiving and focusing light. External objects reflect light 
which falls upon them. This is not supposed to be matter but a 
form of energy. By means of a system of self-adjusting lenses 
and screens beautiful in their automatic working, the light ré- 
ceived from any object is condensed and brought to a focus upon 
the retina at the back of the eye. This retina is the sensitive 
part of the eye. Its peculiar structure known as the “rods and 
cones ” fits it for receiving and transmitting impressions just as 
the papille of the skin and tongue receive and transmit im- 
pression of touch and taste. 

The retina is probably sensitive to light without any accessory 
organ, but it requires all the mechanism of the eye to make dis- 
tinct vision possible. 

Not least among interesting and important parts of the eye, 
are the organs for its protection, 7. ¢., sockets, lids, lashes, brows, 
tear glands, and the conjunctiva. 

V. The ear: Like the eye, the ear depend not on actual con 
tact of matter, but of energy in the form of vibrations of the air, 
These vibrations are produced by the corresponding vibrations 
of asonorous body. The vibrations go in all directions from 
the source and are caught and condensed so as to move the fil- 
aments at the extremity of the auditory nerve. This motion is 
transmitted along the nerve to the brain. 

The mechanism of the ear is solely for the purpose of catching 
and magnifying air vibrations. The external ear (concha and 
auditory canal) are especially well fitted to catch and conduct vi- 
brations, acting very much like an ordinary speaking tube. The 
middle ear by its chain of bones magnifies the vibrations slightly 
as they pass through from the tympanic membrane to the oval 
window. 

But it is the inner ear where we see the energy from without 
actually communicated to the nerve filaments. Here we find 
chambers filled with water so that the slightest movement will 
set the nerve ends moving. The ear stones (otoliths) increase 
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the irritation of nerve fibers as they are moved about by the 
moving water. 

Not the least interesting thing here to be seen is the fact that 
from first to last it is nothing but motion. The vibra- 
tion of the bell causes the air to vibrate. These air vibra- 
tions make the ear bones to vibrate. These make the 
water and stones and nerve ends to vibrate and this vibra- 
tion is in turn conveyed to the brain. Where then does 
the sound come in? Sound is the soul’s recognition of 
these vibrations. Sound belongs to the soul alone. Hence 
the common saying: ‘ No sound without an ear to hear 
it.’ This would be truer were it changed into the fol- 
lowing : 

“No sound without a soul to perceive it.” 

In studying the senses, frequent use should be made of charts, 
models, and diagrams, but far more time should be spent in ac- 
tual experiments on the senses. 

Make many experiments such as are described in various text- 
books in physiology and psychology. 

Make physical child-study a part of this work on the senses. 
Determine whether any children in your school are “ far-sighted,” 
“ near-sighted,” “ color blind,” etc. 


nm 
Vertical Writing. III. 


By E. W. Cavins, Illinois Normal University. 


The wise learner seeks as soon as possible to know and under. 
stand the principles and essential features of his subject, and 
with these in mind he can economize labor and more satisfactorily 
work out its details. In the development of any subject much 
that is non-essential will probably appear. The teacher should 
be discreet, directing his pupils to the most imrortant part of the 
subject matter, in order that they may not sidetrack for some- 
thing that will consume time and energy without proving valuable 

But two things are necessary to good writing, a correct mental 
picture of the form to be written and the skill necessary to write 
it well. 

1. To get the correct mental picture, study the form of the letter. 

2. To get the ability to execute, train the muscles by persistent 
practice. 

3. Writing rests on habit. Toimprove our writing we must im- 
prove our habits of making the individual letters. 

4. Habits are formed by repetition and improved by painstak. 
ing repetition. 

Learn to write, not merely by practice, for simple repetition 
without an effort at reformation only confirms the faulty habits . 
but by practice with a knowledge of how the letter should be 
made and with an effort at improvement. 

Since the main work of learning to write is drill, does it make 
any difference as to whether we work most on small letters or on 
<apitals; upon certain letters rather than certain others? 

My idea is that we should give our first and greatest amount of 
practice to the small letters, since they are used many times 
more frequently than capitals; and, furthermore, that we should 
most thoroughly master those parts of letters which are repeated 
ithe greatest number of times in the alphabet. 





_ 


From the above classification it may be seen that the right 
curve and straight line are in each letter of group 1; that the 
first part of # is repeated in each letter of group 2; the uppe’ 
‘loop ineach letter of group 3, etc. The elements common to the 
greatest number of letters should have the most attention. 

A very important class of letters is the upper loop division. 
The loops are two (or, if you prefer, two and one-half) times as 
thigh as the short letters, and are therefore conspicuous. The 
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appearance of a page of writing depends as much on the upper 
loops as on all other letters together. The form of the loop is 
the same in /,4, 4, &, f; learn to make it well. 
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It has two elements, right curve and straight line; but the right 
Curve must be curved in a certain way and stand in a certain 
position, or a good loop cannot result. Notice the curvature in 
the first stroke in the loops above. This stroke should be a full 
right curve with much curvature where the downward stroke 
crosses. Here is where many writers fail to get enough of curv- 
ature. Observe that the highest point of the loop is at the e/tof 
a line, were one drawn through the middle of the loop. Special 
care should be used to curve the first stroke properly at the top, 
to move far enough to the left that the loop may have proper 
width. A straight line on the vertical completes the loop. 

Make the first stroke of the loop with a movement far enough 
to the right to insure a full rightcurve, “slow up” at the top while 
moving to the left, and descend on the vertical by a quick action 
of fingers andthumb. If the first stroke is not sufficiently curved, 
one of two iaults must result: either the loop must be too narrow 
or the downward stroke must be curved. In the latter case the 
loop will not appear an upright individual, but will seem to have 
lost its dignity. 

Loops are made with a rather quick, but not jerky, upward and 
downward motion, 

In writing loop letters, strive to : 
(2) of length, (3) of width ofloop. Test their position as to slant 
by — straight lines through the downward strokes. Re- 
member that in vertical writing loops are only two, or two and i 
one-half, spaces high. pn ki 

I have now given you, to the best of my ability, a description 
of the upper loop and how to make it. Can you make it well? 
It seems a simple thing to do, but the number of people who can 
make a good loop is notvery great in proportion to the popula- 
tion. 

The broad turns at base line in exercises 12 and 14 require spe- 
cial attention at first. Slow up the movement on the downward 
stroke just before coming to the turn. Likewise use care in mak 
ing turns at the top and the bottom of the last partof 4. To shape 
the last part of 4 correctly, stop for an instant on the angle at the 

top of the last upward stroke and finish with a horizontal right 
curve. Do you dislike asprawling4#? If so, make a neat “tuck” 
in the last pert of the letter and make the second downward 
stroke parallel with the first. 


et uniformity (1) of position 


CAPITAL LETTERS. 


Ona page of foolscap before me I find by counting that the 
number of letters is 740. Of these but 20 are capitals. If these 
figures fairly represent the relative numbers of small and capital 
letters ordinarily used in body writing, the ratio is 36 to 1. 

We should practice letters and movement exercises comprising 
them, principally that we may get ease and speed in writing. 
Since we write small letters so much more frequently than capi- 
tals, itis the small letters that should have by far the greater 
share of practice. 

Learn the forms of the capitals, but dri// most of the time on 
the small letters. Get speed in writingthem, and little time will 

lost in writing capitals slowly because of the 
comparative infrequency of their use. 

Nearly all authorities on vertical writing say that 
one of its characteristics is small and simple capitals. 
It should be further stated that many of the capitals 
differ from small letters only in size. There is econ- 
omy in this, for when the habit of making a certain 
form is acquired, to vary the size is a simple and 
a! thing to do. 

he capitals of the copies of this series are plain 
and simple in style, and consequently are more easily 
learned than those of ornate style. The public taste 
is changing, and to-day many who use handwriting 
in the practical affairs of life turn with loathing from 
large and sprawling capitals, such as many of us 
learned years ago. Capitals have no more right to trespass upon 
territory not their own than small letters have. Ornamental 
was is one of the most worthless arts ever taught in 
school, 

I do not seek to impose any particular style of capitals on 
teachers, neither do I think that they should be too strenuous 
about this with their pupils; within a certain limit, let each select 
and modify to suit his taste, the writing then has individuality; 
but I do believe that we should all confine ourselves to plain 
practical forms. 
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Silk Culture. 


By Mary E. Johnson, New Jersey. 
‘*A nation's wealth surrounds a worm.” 

Anold Chinese legend says, “ This great prince, Hoang-ti, who 
reigned over China 2602 years before our era, was desirous that 
Si-Ling-Chi, his legitimate wife, should contribute to the happi- 
ness of his people. He charged her to.examine the silkworms, 
and to test the practicability of using the thread. Si-Ling-Chi 
had a large quantity of these insects collected, which she fed 
herself, in a place prepared especially for that purpose, and dis- 
covered not only the means of raising them, but also the manner 
of reeling the silk and of employing it to make garments.” 

From the book entitled “ Wai-Ki,”’ we quote, “It is through 
—_——_ for so great a benefit, that posterity has deified “ Si- 

ing-Chi, and rendered her particular honors under the name of 
the “ Goddess of Silk-Worms.” 

Confucius of the fifth century, B. C., writes of the custom of 
the empress offering a cnanifice to the spirit, or “Goddess of 
the Silk-Worms” and of her early rising during the last month of 
Spring and going into the fields and gathering mulberry leaves 
with her own hands and feeding and caring for silk-worms. 

Many other Chinese writers tell of the royal ladies raising silk- 
worms; all of which records show that silk worms were raised 
from very early times, and in China almost exclusively by women; 
the industry adding greatly to the prosperity and happiness of 
the people. 

The culture of silk is one of the most profitable industries, and 
adapted to the capacities of aged people, those in delicate health, 
and to children under suitable supervision. It can be conducted 
of nearly all parts of our country, for the mulberry tree, the leaves 
in which are the exclusive food of the silk worm, can be grown 
in all sections of the United States, where the apple tree will grow, 





es 


though in the Southern states, California and Texas, it thrives 
best, reaches maturity earlier, and produces more tender leaves. 

A few acres of good land and money to buy plants and seeds, 
are sufficient to begin a plantation, which can be extended with 
slight expense, by planting the cuttings of the mulberry on a 
sunny exposure, protected against high cold winds. Trees may 
be grown also by separating the suckers from the tree in early 
spring and planting them in the nursey, tending them carefully, 
and watering and weeding them. 

By experiments it has been proven that mulberry trees may be 
quadrupled in number every year by means of cuttings and layers. 

Propagating by layers is done in ground prepared the same as 
for corn, and made into furrows, the trees trimmed of all the 
limbs, and laid in the furrows, the ends touching each other; the 
limbs planted in the same way and covered with earth the same 
as corn is covered. Many trees may thus be made from one. 

In favorable weather the sprouts will show themselves above 
ground in about three weeks. 

The ground should be cultivated and weeded and the sprouts 
be allowed to become woody before frosts come. 

When the sprouts have done growing in the fall, they should 
be pulled up and cut apart, and, in northern latitudes, laid down 
on dry ground and covered with sand to keep them fresh till 
spring, or, they may be placed in a cellar. 

In the South the new plants may be set in the nursery when 
taken from the furrows and cut. 

The trees intended for a permanent plantation should be set 
two feet apart, in rows that are eight feet from each other. 

If the well grown trees be cut off near the ground late in aut- 
umn, an immense number of new shoots, with a great quantity of 
foliage will “ put out” in the spring. 

There are several advantages gained by cutting the trees low: 
the trunk of the tree and all its branches can be made into new 
trees; the quantity of leaves that come from the new sprouts 
is greater than could be obtained trom the whole tree if it had 
been left standing, and the leaves are more easily gathered when 
the pickers are not obliged to reach up for them. 

In India and China mulberry trees are planted and cut short 
twice a year, which causes the growth to be bushy and thick. 

The people of these countries grow low hedges of mulberry 
about their grounds, permitting children to gather the leaves, 
which they could not do from high trees. The hedges serve two 
purposes, they supply a great amount of leaves, and are a live 
and growing fence that does not rot down, and if cattle be kept 
away till the hedge plants become strong, then the more the 


cattle break the branches, the more sprouts will start out, till the 
hedge becomes an impenetrable and almost everlasting fence, for 
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mulberry trees have been known to live four hundred years—the 
white or Italian mulberry which was brought originally from 
China and cultivated in France and Italy for many centuries‘* 
This long lived tree, called the morus albi (white mulberry) is 
one of the most useful trees in the world, for silk worms are now 
fed upon this variety of mulberry, and the silk produced from it 
is of the finest quality; it is beautiful as an ornamental tree, and 
valuable as a forest tree for its wood is sound. 





Experiments have been tried which prove that no insect but 
the silk worm will feed upon.the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
which seems to be the food created exclusively for this little 
worm that apparently works only for man. 

There is a great variety of mulberry trees, and it is well to have 
several kinds planted and observe which is best adapted to that 
particular soil and climate. 

The morus Vay women is the favorite in Japan, and after its in 
troduction into France, it was liked by the French cultivators 
better than any other kind: it is easier picked, has the largest 
leaves, and stands cold winters. 

By many, the dwarf, or bush mulberry is the favorite, and in 
the East Indies the hedge orchard is preferred to the orchard of 
tall trees, for it is less expensive in trimming, its leaves are more 
easily gathered, and it will grow on poorer soil. 

The hedge plantation has hedges, not only about the grounds 
as fences, but the entire place is planted in rows of hedges, in 
lines six or eight feet apart, the trees three feet from each other 
in the rows, making about 2.400 trees to the acre, which will 
yield about two pounds of leaves to the tree the third year. 

It is said the quantity can then be doubled every year until the 
eighth year, if the trees are properly cultivated. 

It has been learned that 100 pounds of white mulberry leaves 
are equal to one pound of raw silk, worth about five dollars. 

The morus alba is best in hedge plantations, for on the same 
amount of land can be produced eighty per cent. more leaves than 
from standard trees, the leaf gathering is but half the labor, and 
the leaves come earlier on the low cut trees. 

There should be, however, a few standard or maturely grown 
trees on all plantations, to produce seeds and to make the supply 
of cuttings and leaves quite secure. 

Those trees that have been planted in rows for standards, 
should be thinned out when the branches touch each other, every 
alternate tree removed, till the trees are finally twenty feet apart 
each way. 

As fast as the berries ripen they should be gathered, for birds 
will devour them or they tall to the ground. 

In the season for ripening the trees may be gently shaken each 
morning onto large cloths spread on the ground. Seeds may be 

lanted in seed beds or in the nursery the following spring and 
kept moist till they sprout. Allowing that only about one-third 
of the seeds germinate, one ounce of seed, properly sown, wil? 
produce about 5,000 young plants. 

Cultivators ok want food for silk worms the firs* year of plant- 
ing, can use the method practiced in China, sow the seed “ broad- 
cast,” and when the plants are full ot foliage mow them, the same 
as farmers mow shrubs, and give the young sprouts to the worms. 

With favoring weather, * bh may be three mowings in one 
season, and if the planted ground be large enough, the mowing 
may be continued daily on Eifferent parts of the place. 

As to the advantages of this method, a cultivator may com- 
mence raising silk worms the first year of planting, the expense 
of cultivating is less, and the same area of land will produce 
more foliage or food for the silk worms. 

The first object in silk culture is to produce food for the worms, 
and they will perform their duty in eating and spinning it into silk. 

The food is the first consideration, but shelter ‘and protection 
must be J at for the worms or nothing can be accomplished. 

In a United States consular report, we read of a most enthus- 
iastic would-be silk culturist, who, on arriving inf India and es- 
tablishing himself in his “ bungalow,” around which were mul- 
posed Any | started off into the country and procured a large 
number of the finest, kinds of silk worms, and arriving home late 
at night placed the worms on mulberry trees nearest bis windows 
and then retired to rest, happily congratulating himself on pos- 
sessing such a fine variety of buen, and an abundance of 
food ready for them. 

About four o’clock next morning he was awakened by the loud 
chatterings and rejoicings of a host of fluttering magpies among 
the leaves of the mulberry trees, and rushing out, cane in hand to 
beat them off, he found the birds had already finished a rare and 
most delicious breakfast on his precious silk worms. 
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The School Journal has. received of county superin- 
tendents several copies of a circular issued by an irre- 
sponsible printing firm in a small Ohio town which asks 
for assistance in the preparation of a directory, “ com- 
prising the names and addresses of all the county and 
village teachers in the United States, logically and con- 
veniently arranged ” [sic!]._ The concoctors of the cir- 
cular admit that “such a directory is an impossibility 
without the co-operation of the county superintend- 
ents.” They might have put their period after the 
word “impossibility,” and left off the rest. It is ab- 
surd to expect a complete directory of this kind could 
ever be secured: Before one-tenth of the names could 
be collected, the list would be worthless, on account of 
the constant migration of teachers in country and vil- 
lage schools. It looks very much as if the firm which 
invites county superintendents to “ come to the rescue 
in this work of, for, and by the teachers ” [sic!] have a 
scheme similar in character to that of the enterprising 
book agent who captured Supt. Greenwood for a 
scheme of child study in the interest of a patent medi- 
cine firm. “The Ladies’ Home Journal” and other 
periodicals would be quite willing to obtain lists of the 
kind wanted by the Ohio printing firm. 





The School Journal has special correspondents in all 
the large educational centers of this country and Can- 
ada, and also in Germany, England, Prussia, France; 
and Austria. Letters are also occasionally received 
from Hawaii, Central and South America, Australia, 
South Africa, Japan, and other countries. Outside of 
Greater New York, especial attention has been given 
to Chicago. Thousands of readers have enjoyed the 
brightly written letters on Chicago supervisors, reports 
of local teachers’ associations, etc. These features have 
found so much favor that an effort will be made to issue 
at least one special Chicago supplement each month. 
The first of these is sent out with the present number. 
Theeditors would be glad to hear from subscribers what 
they think of this new departure. 





It is not proved that teaching is undervalued because 
the salary paid one of our football coaches at one of 
our great universities the past season, exceeds that 
paid to anycollege professor. Bear in mind that it is 
not proved either that a man is great because he is a 
college professor. The law of supply and demand 
makes the price in these cases. 


, Important Educational Meetings. 
February 18-19, 1898,—National Kindergarten Union at 


the Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa., Miss Lucy Wheelock, 


Boston,'|President. gm =_——- = ce: 

@February 22-24, 1898.—Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Chattanooga, Tenn. Hon. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, President ; 
Supt. Lawton B.{Evans, Augusta, Ga.,* 


em 
* we mee 


§ Juiy 7-12, 1898.—Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Washington, D.C., Supt. James Greenwood, 

_ Kansas City, Mo., President ; Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., 
Secretary. 
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National Educational Association Notes. 


Washington, D. C.—The Arlington hotel has been selected as 
the national headquarters for the convention in July. New York 
and Illinois have engaged state headquarters in the same hotel. 
Over a dozen states have written requesting the committee to en- 
gage their rooms in hotels near by which will not be difficult as 
there are many clustered about that part of the city. The hotels 
and public comfort committee is as follows: Raymond A. Pear- 
son, chairman; M. M. Shand, F. H. Hitchcock, E. R. Levy, and 
Emory Wilson. 

Twenty-eight members have already been appointed on the 
membership committee, which is to be largely increased to include 
private school teachers and members of scientific societies and 
colleges as well as public school teachers. 

Mr. Percy S. Foster, who had charge of the music at the time 
of the Christian Endeavor Convention in 1895, has consented to 
act as chairman of the music committee. 

Dr. B. L. Whitman, chairman of the executive committee, tele- 
graphed greetings to the states holding conventions the latter 
part of December. The following responses were received : 


ILLINOIS. 
I will meet you with legions of Illinois san in Ie. 
owlly. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey State Teachers’ association returns its com- 
ee with assurances of a hearty support for the National 
“ducation Association. 


FLORIDA. 


Thanks for greetings. We will be in Washington in unus- 
ual force. 
MONTANA. 


Association returns greetings. Will be with you in 1898. 


WISCONSIN. 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association will be with you in 
force next July. 
IOWA. 


Iowa teachers return greetings, and accept invitation of Wash- 
ington for next year. 
MINNESOTA, 


Minnesota will respond next July as she did in 1861 when she 
furnished the first regiment of soldiers to put down the re 
. >. 





Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention. 


Omaha, Neb.—An educational convention is to be held in 
this city, in connection with the coming Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position. At a meeting called Dec. 3, 1897, to consider the 
matter, a committee was appointed to arrange plans and as- 
certain the sentiment of the educational people of the region 
toward such a project. The pl2n contemplates a program, in 
many respects, similar to that of the National Educational 
Association; general meetings, addressed by the best educa- 
tional speakers, both of the Trans-Mississippi region and of 
the country outside; meetings in sections in which those spe- 
cially interested, or engaged in particular lines of educational 
work, should consider their specialties. Several of these sec- 
tion meetings would be in the nature of educational con- 
gresses, in which experts from the entire country would dis- 
cuss advanced lines of educational investigation or practice. 
For some of) these congresses, arrangements are already par- 
tially completed. 

The promoters wish it understood that this convention will 
not be in any way antagonistic to the National Educational 


Association. It is believed that it will have the effect of ardus- 
ing and deepening the interest in the National Association. 


Assurances have been given of as good railway rates for 
such a meeting as the teachers have ever enjoyed. The time 
for such a meeting will be determined by the convenience of 
those who would attend. It has been suggested that a date 
about the time all schools are closed in June, perhaps the 
week beginning the 2oth, will be most convenient - r the great 
majority of teachers. 


The following are the ag of the committee having the 
matter in eo Gone © + | Chancellor eae 
of Nebraska; Supt. Jos C. Hisey, ‘Council Bluffs; . 
‘Jackson, state superinte & of public instruction; Supt. A. A. 

unro, South Omaha: Anna Foos, member woman's 
board, Trans-Mississippi Exposition; J. M. Gillan, sec- 
retary board of education, Omaha; J. E. Utt, secre- 
tary commercial club, “Omaha; Victor Rosewater, man- 
aging editor “ Omaha Bee”; ; Supt. Carroll G. Pearse, Omaha. 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. - 


Annual Meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn., 


February 22, 23, 24, 1808. 
; 4 9 





PRESIDENT. 


N. C. Schaeffer, - - - Harrisburg, Pa.| F. B. Cooper, - . 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


E. H. Mark, - - Louisville, Ky, | W. S. Steele, - 


Program 
Tuesday Morning, Feb. 22, 1898. 
9.30 o'clock. 
OPENING EXERCISES IN THE NEW A'/DITORIUM. 


_Addresses of Welcome—Governor Robert L. Taylor, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Mayor E. Watkins, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Response—Henry Houck, Harrisburg, Pa. 
nye Township High School—State Supt. J. C. Baxter, Trenton, 


_Discussion—Led by State Supt. Q."J. Emery, Madison, Wis.; 
State Supt. W. W. Stetson, Augusta, Maine. 
Tuesday Afternoon. 
2.30 o'clock (in the New Auditorium). 
CONFERENCE. 

Educational Problems in the South—Conducted by G. G. Bond, 
Supt. City Schools, Athens, Ga. 

1. What kind of Normal Training should the Common School 
Teacher of the South Receive ? 

E. C. Branson, Professor Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
Athens. Ga. (20 min.) 

Discussion—Led by State Supt. W. N. Sheats, Tallahassee, 
Fla. (5 min.) 

2. A Plan for the Better Supervision of the Common Schools. 

Chas. D. McIver, President Normal and Industrial School, 
Greensboro, N.C. (20 min.) 

— by Supt. O. Ashmore, Savannah, Ga. (5 
min. 

3- What the Negro Gets from Common School Education in 
the South, and What He Gives to it. 

James K. Powers, President University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. (20 min.) 


Discussion—Led by State Supt. G. R. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga. 
(5 min.) 


Tuesday Evening. 
8 o’clock (in the New Auditorium.) 


Report of Committee on Elementary Schools—John Dewey, 
Chicago, Ill., Chairman; W. N. Hailman, Washington, D. C.; 

S. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass.; L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio}; 
Miss Sarah C. Brooks, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, Chicago, III. 

The Mission of the Elementary School—Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Professor Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. ; 

Discussion. 


Wednesday Morning. 


9.30 o’clock (in the New Auditorium.) 


_ What can Child Study Contribute to the Science of Educa- 
tion ?—Papers by Prof. J. P. Gordy, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. R. 
P. Halleck, Louisville, Ky. 

Discussion—Led by Chas. H. Keyes, Holyoke, Mass.; Chas. 
O. Hoyt, Ypsilanti, Mich.; I. W. McAdory, Birmingham, Ala. 
Preliminary oo of Committee on Standard of Professional 
Qualification—Ossian H. Lang, chairman. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 


2.30 o’clock (in the New Auditorium.) 


Conference on School Hygiene—Conducted by Supt. G. V: 
Buchanan, Sedalia, Mo. 


2%; aaens and aeoties of School Rooms. 
. y 


(Paper, 20 minutes) 
by Dr. W. A. Mowry. Hyde Park, Mass. 


Ten-minute discussions by Supt. F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Supt. J. R. Preston, Water Valley, Miss. 

2. Ventilation of School Rooms. 
Supt. A. P. Marble, New York City. 


(Paper, 20 minutes) by Asst. 


OFFICERS. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 


SECRETARY. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Des Moines. Iowa. | Officers of the Department and (Ex-Officio) 
| I. Shepard, Sec. N. E. A., Winona, Minn. 


DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS. 


Galesburg, III. | The New Southern Hotel. 


Ten-minute discussions by State Supt. S. M. Inglis, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Supt. J. L. Holloway, Fort Smith, Ark. 

3. Contagious Diseases. (Paper, 20 minutes) by Supt. T. A. 
Mott, Richmond, Ind. 

Ten-minute discussions by Supt. J. H. Snyder, Tiffin, Ohio, 
and Supt. C. N. Kendal, New Haven, Conn. 


Wednesday Evening. 
8 o'clock (in the New Auditorium.) 


The Influence of Music and Music Study upon Character— 
Prof. A. J. Gantvoort, College of Music, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

The Value of the Tragic and the Comic in Education—Dr. W. 
T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. 

Thursday Morning. 
9.30 o’clock (in the New Auditorium). 
Vacation Schools—Paper by Richard Waterman, Jr., Chicago, 
ll. 


Continuous Sessions at Normal Schools—-Paper by Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Discussion—Led by Supt. A. T. Barrett, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa.; Supervisor D. L. Ellis» 
Asheville, N. C. 


Business Session. 
Thursday Afternoon. 
2.30 o’clock (in the New Auditorium). 


CONFERENCE, ? 

Subject—Grading and Promotion with Reference to the In 
dividual Needs of Pupils. Conducted by Edward R. Shaw, 
School of Pedagogy, New York University. 

Paper—Some New England Plans and Conclusions Drawn 
from a Study of Grading and Promotion, Dr. John T. Prince, 
Agent Mass. Board of Education (30 min.). 

Discussion—Opened by Prof. W. S. Sutton, School of Ped- 
agogy, University of Texas. 

Paper—Plan of the North Side Schools of Denver, Supt. 
James N. Van Sickle, Denver, Colo., (30 min.). 

Discussion—Opened by Supt. Chas. B. GilBert, Newark, N. J. 

Paper—The Elizabeth Plan, Supt. Wm. J. Shearer, Elizabeth, 
N. J., (30 min.). 

” : aniline tne by Supt. R. H. Halsey, Binghamton, 
Thursday Evening. 
8 o’clock (in the New Auditorium). 


Realizing the Final Aim of Education—President S. T. Scovel, 
University at Wooster, Ohio. 


The Educational Press Association of America. 


Executive Committee.—John MacDonald, Topeka, presi- 
dent; William G. Smith, Minneapolis, secretary; George P. 
Brown, Bloomington, treasurer; Edward L. Kellogg, New 
York; Silas Y. Gillan, Milwaukee. 

“The Scope of Educational Journalism,” George P. ‘Brown, 
editor “ Public School Journal,” Bloomington, IIl. 

Discussion.—Led by C. W. Bardeen, editor “ School Bulle- 
tin,” Syracuse, N. Y.; Ossian H. Lang, “ School Journal,” New 
York; G. R. Glenn, state school commissioner of Georgia, 
editor “ Southern Educational Journal,” Atlanta; A. E. Win- 
ship, editor “Journal of Education,” Boston, Mass.; O. T. 
Corson,, state school commissioner of Ohio, editor “ Ohio 
Educational Monthly.” 

“ Best Ways to Secure Supoctigiions."—-S. Y. Gillan, editor 
“ Western Teacher,” Milwaukee, Wis. 

Discussion.—C. M. Parker, editor “ School News,” Taylor- 
ville, Ill.; H. M. Pattengill, editor “ School Moderator,” Lans- 
ing, Mich.; Wm. G. Smith, editor “ School Education,” Min- 
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neapolis, Minn.; W, A. Bell, editor “ Indiana School Journal,” 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“How to Promote Advertising in Educational Journals,” 
Wm. Bruce, editor “The American School Board Journal,” 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Discussion.—J. G. magooltn, “ American Journal of Edu- 
cation,” St. Louis, Mo.; M. A. Cassidy, editor “ The Southern 
School,” Lexington Ky.; Tom T. 
School Exponent,” Jacksonville, Fla. 

Note.—The hour of the meeting of the Press Association 
will be announced at the opening exercises of the department. 


Round Table of the National Herbart Society. 


Charles DeGarmo, president, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Charles A. McMurry, secretary, State Normal university, 
Normal, IIl. 


I. “Observation and Application.”—Theses by Arnold 
Tompkins, University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

Discussion.—Edward F. Buchner, school of pedagogy, New 
York university, N. Y.; R. H. Beggs, Whittier school, Den- 
ver, Col.; M. G. Brumbaugh, University of Pennsylvania. 

II. _ “Value of Herbart’s am 9 ical Doctrines for Secon- 
dary Education.”—(Translation o Frick’s Didaktische Grund- 
satze, by Charles A. McMurry.) 

_Discussion.—James E. Russell, Teachers college, New 
York city; J. J. Sheppard, boys’ high school, New York city. 


cBeath, editor “ Florida 


Conference of State Superintendents. 


_ Grace Espy Patton, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Colorado, chairman of the conference. 


Feb. 22, 1808. 
Paper.—“ Minimum Preparation for Teaching,” Price 
Thomas, state superintendent of public instruction, Tennessee. 
Discussion.—O. T. Corson, state school commissioner, 
Ohio; Estelle Reel, state superintendent of public instruction, 


Wyoming 
Feb. 23, 1898. 


Paper.—“ Reciprocal Recognition of State and Normal 
School Diplomas by the States,” Z. X. Snyder, president state 
normal school, Colorado. General discussion. 


Feb. 24, 1898. 


Paper.— Medical Examination of Children in the Public 
Schools,” W. B. Powell, superintendent of District of Colum- 
= Discussion.—Junius Jordan, state superintendent of Ar- 
cansas. 


Hotels. 


The New Southern Hotel.—$2.00 a day on all floors, when 
two occupy a room; $3.00 a day when one occupies a room. 

The Read House.—$2.00 a day when two occupy a room, 
except on parlor floor and for rooms with bath, which will be 
$3.00 a day. 

Rossmore.—Regular rate, $2.00 and $2.50. Reduction of 25 
per cent. if two occupy a room. 

The European Hote! offers 43 furnished rooms, at 50 cents, 
5 cents, and $1.00 per day, according to size and location. 

egular meals, 25 cents. Rooms with or without meals. 

e Inn on Lookout Mountain, which had offered a special 
rate, recently changed hands, and the new management de- 
clines to run the hotel during the sessions of the Department 
of Sugeriateasents unless a specified number of guests is guar- 
anteed.. Address M. M. Henderson. 

Aldine Hotel.—$1.50 per day if more than one person occu- 
py a room, and $2.00 per day if one occupy a room. 


Stanton House.—Accommodation for sixty at $2.00 a day. 


Railroad Arrangements. 
ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP. 


The Southeastern Passenger Association has granted a rate 
of one fare for the round trip; tickets poe for the going trip 
Feb. 20, 21, and 22, and for return until Feb. 28. 

The Central Passenger Association has granted the same 
rate; tickets Le for the going trip, Feb. 20 and 21, and for 
return until Feb. 25. 

All tickets must be stamped and countersigned at Chatta- 
nooga before return. 


ONE AND ONE THIRD FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP. 


The Trunk Line, the New England, and the Western Pas- 
senger Association grant one and one-third fare for the round 
trip on the certificate plan, under the following conditions: 

Pirst—Each person desiring the excursion rate must pur- 
chase a first-class ticket (either limited or unlimited) to the 
place of theeting, for which he will pay the regular fare, and 
must obtain from the ticket agent a printed certificate of pur- 
chase of the standard form, showing fare paid and route or 
routes traveled on the going trip. 
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_ Second—lIi through tickets cannot be procured at the start- 
ing point, parties will purchase to the nearest point where such 
through tickets can be obtained, and there purchase through 
to the place of meeting, requesting a certificate from the ticket 
agent where each purchase is made. 

Third—Tickets for the return journey will be sold, by the 
ticket agent at the place of meeting, at one-third the first-class 
limited fare, only to those holding certificates signed by the 
ticket agent at points where through tickets to place of meet- 
ing were purchased, countersigned by I. C. McNeill, treasurer 
of the National Educational Association, certifying that the 
holder has been in regular attendance at the meetings as a 
member of the N. E. A., viséed by the special agent of the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, who will be in attendance on 
Feb. 23 and Feb. 24 only. 


Fourth—Tickets for the return journey will be furnished 
only on certificates procured not more than three days before 
the meeting assembles, nor more than two days after the com- 
mencement of the meeting, and will be available for continu- 
ous passage only, no stop-over privileges being allowed on 
tickets sold at less than regular fares. Certificates will not be 
honored unless presented within three days after the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. It is understood that Sunday will not be 
reckoned as a day. 

Fifth—7he certificates are not transferable. The National 
Educational Association has agreed to redeem at full fare any 
tickets found in the possession of a ticket broker for sale or which 
have been transferred and used by any one other than the original 
owner. No concessions on rates will be made in case of failure 
to secure certificate of purchase, or of failure to have the same 
properly executed at Chattanooga, on the 23d or 24th of February. 


It is believed that those living in the territory of the associa- 
tions granting one and one-third fare, will find it advisable to 
purchase tickets at full fare to the gateways of the Southeast- 
ern and Central Passenger Associations—as, Washington, D. 
C., Pittsburg, Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis—and 
thence avail themselves of the half rate. 

It is also advised that party rates may be secured on favor- 
able terms. In this connection the following announcement 
is made for the information of those interested: 

Mr. A. E. Winship, No. 3 Somerset street, Boston, Mass., 
has arranged a thoroughly first-class excursion, including fare 
both ways, sleeping car and meals en route, and accommoda- 
tions at the headquarters hotel at Chattanooga, through the 
entire session, from Boston for $60.00, all rail, $56.00 by boat: 
from New York for $47.00; from oenee for $44.50; and 
from Washington for $33.50. Early applications for rooms 
and sleeping car reservations should be made to Mr. Winship. 


Pres. Low is made ex-officio president of Teachers College. 


The Teachers College, of New York city, has been formally 
incorporated with Columbia university. The corporations of 
the two institutions will be distinct, but Pres. Low will be ex- 
officio president of the Teachers college. The faculty of the 
Teachers college will elect its dean, and a member to repre- 
sent it in the University Council. Students in the college will 
have all the privileges of those of Columbia. Male graduates 
of the —- will receive diplomas directly from the univer- 
sity, while female graduates will take their degrees through 
Barnard college. 


Demands upon Teachers. 


The winter course of the Public Education Association, of 
New York city, was opened Jan. 7 by a lecture from Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. The subject was “The Public and the 
Public Schools.” The question of the day, said Mrs. Palmer, 
is, “What shall we do to give increased capacity and advan- 
tages to our children?” The small salaries paid teachers make 
necessary small and narrow training and consequent inexperi- 
ence. Of the sixteen million children in public school life but 
few get as far as the high school, and the pitiful loss and waste 
of the first ten years of childhood, through ineffectual training, 
through the system of promotions, which compels a teacher 
to fit her work to the middle third of a class, keeping back 
the brighter and dragging along the poor, unhappy, stupid 
other third, and through misdirected energies, is irreparable. 


Praise for The School Journal. 


We should judge that education is making decided progress 
by an examination of the New York School Journai, the first edu- 
cational paper to come out weekly. In 1870 there was little in- 
terest in the study of the science and art of education; Zhe /our- 
nai pressed the need of this and is to be largely credited with the 
reform that has set in. It is planned for superintendents, princi- 
pals and all teachers who want to keep posted on the movements 
and ideas of the times. All important news, the doings of school 
boards, erection of buildings, the heating and ventilating appara- 
tus, the furniture, etc., the leading text-books, the issuance of 
new publications—these and many more matters are found in its 
pages. It is plainly a most important publication for educational 
people.—From the Brooklyn “ Daily Eagle.” 











Education in Baltimore. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS AND BETTER TEACHING; INCREAS- 
INGLY POPULAR ; GROWING INTEREST IN MANUAL TRAINING 
AND SCIENCE—INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES. 


In round numbers the population of Baltimore is 455,427, of 
which 71,033 are colored. 

The school census of 1888 was 110,731, the school age being 
from six to twenty-one years. The number of pupils on the 
school rolls is between 60,000 and 70,000. For the accommoda- 
tion of these pupils there have been provided over 185 schools. 
The proportion of scholars to teachers is about 40 to 1. 

There are 14 night schools, 21 colored schools, 74 primary 
schools, 41 grammar schools, 23 annex schools, 7 English grammar 
schools, 1 colored manual training school, 1 polytechnic school, 
2 female high schools, and 1 city college. 

Considerably over $1,000,000 is expended each year for the 
maintenance of the schools, the larger part of which is appro- 
priated by the city itself. Between $800,000 and $900,000 of this 
is expended for teachers’ salaries, which range from $408 to 




















Hon, E, Prettyman, State Supt. and Principal of State Normal Sctool 
of Maryland. 


$2,400."§ The school commissioners are anxious for larger appro- 
priations for additional buildings for alterations in the present 
ones, and for other contemplated improvements. 


GROWING INTEREST IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


The present commissioners believe in public education in its 
most liberal sense. The great principles of industrial training 
are becoming more and more recognized in Baltimore, as in every 
city whose true watchword is progress. Sewing is being taught 
in the regular schools by a competent corps of teachers while 
cooking schools are being established in various parts of the city. 
The first cooking school was organized by a committee of ladies 
interested in the public schools who finished the building and 
paid all current expenses. Instruction is given in all branches of 
manual training to the boys. Among a who are working 
actively with the commissioners for the introduction of improve- 
ments is the Arundel club, composed of public spirited women, 
the president of which is Miss Elizabeth King. 

In an interesting interview with Mr. Henry A. Wise, the sup- 
erintendent of the schools, it was learned that science is being 
introduced more and more into the lower grades, that natural 
collections are made especially in connection with geography, 
but that the present difficulty is to get teachers who can properly 
conduct primary science work. 


THE TEACHING OF MORALS. 


The schools are required by rule to open with a Scripture read- 
ing and the Lord’s Prayer. on. E. Prettyman, the state super- 
intendent of schools and principal of the state normal school in 
Baltimore, referring to the schools of the state in general, said : 

“ The prevalent theory in the state is that moral teaching must 
be done indirectly. The teachers themselves must be moral’ 
The people in the state are rather religious, so that no one ob- 
ects to moral training. In most of the schools in the state the 

ible is read, though it is not required to be read by law. It is 
however a custom that is almost universal. Some schools also 
join in the Lord’s Prayer and in responsive Scripture reading. 

oral teaching comes up in connection with the teaching of psy- 
chology. Great moral truths must be taught in teaching philos- 
ophy. Every teacher is expected to teach truthfulness, manli- 
ness, etc., by example as well as by precept. 

“ The law forbids sectarian teaching. No text-book with a sec- 
tarian bias is allowed to be used. The teachers are not allowed 
to teach in history anything that is controverted, nor do they teach 
any theology that is controverted.” 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 
The new school buildings are in excellent sanitary condition, 
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but the old ones are not and there is a great deal to be accom- 
plished in that respect. y 

The recess in the Baltimore schools is fifteen minutes lon 
comes in the middle of the morning session. 
also have fifteen minutes in the afternoon. The noon intermission 
is from 12 to 1.30 o’clock. It generally takes from three to five 
minutes to get to the school-rooms. The children play during 
recess under the eye of a teacher. 

The selection of text-books is made in May by a committee of 
he school board and the opinions of the teachers and principals 
ts often asked. 

The summer vacation commences the last Friday in June and 
ends the first Monday in September. About two weeks are al- 
lowed at Christmas, and the Easter recess lasts from Holy Thurs- 
day to the following Monday. 

LOOKING OUT FOR THE CHILDREN’S EYES. 


The Committee on Health recently took up the important sub- 
ject of the children’s eyes, and appointed oculists to see that the 
eyes of each child are examined at the beginning of each schol- 
astic year and to instruct the teachers in the methods of making 
the examinations and of keeping records. It is the duty of these 
oculists to report the case of any child needing particular atten- 
tion, and to see that the work of pupils whose eyesight is more or 
less defective is properly restricted and modified to the needs of 
the individual case. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS OF TEACHERS, 

Appointments and!promotions of teachers are made upon the 
merit system. Those candidates who are eligible are placed upon 
the lists in the order of their averages obtained in examinations, 
the highest at the head, so that when a vacancy occurs the ap- 
plicant at the head of the list is called upon to fill it except in cer- 
tain cases which are especially provided for by the rule. A teach- 
er elected holds his or her position during good behavior and 
efficient service. 

The public school library is in a flourishing condition and in 
very general use; the teachers apparently take advantage of the 
collection of books on the theory and practice of teaching. 


and 
The primary schools 


COLORED TEACHERS FOR COLORED SCHOOLS. 

An ordinance of the mayor and city council in 1888 directs that 
all the teachers in the colored public schools thereafter estab- 
lished should be colored. Some doubt is felt as to the expedi- 
ency of this step. and many colored parents feel that it would be 
for the best interests of their children to have white teachers, 
while others are of the opinion that colored teachers are more in 
active sympathy with the members of their own race and must 
therefore do more effective work. It has not been proved, how- 
ever, that their work has been more efficient or successful than 
that of the white teachers. 


PROMOTIONS OF PUPILS. 
The pupils in all the schools are promoted on the judgment of 








President Gilman, Johns’ Hopkin's University. 


the teachers and not upon examinations except in cases where the 
parents are dissatisfied, when the children are allowed to take 
examinations. : 

THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. 


The state schedule for grammar schools has not much litera- 
ture in it; most of the literature work is reserved for the high 
school. The amount of literature taught in the lower grades de- 
pends largely on the teacher, but systematic literature teaching is 
not indulged in. Theuse of the libraries is encouraged among the 
pupils as much as possible. On the whole it would seem that 
the present state of the Baltimore schools is an encouraging 
one. 
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. Minnesota School for Dependent Children. 


Owatonna, Minn.—The State school for dependent children 
stands on a farm of 160 acres overlooking this city. Thé ten 
buildings cost in all about $190,000. | child who is dependent 
upon the public for support, or whose health or morality is en- 
dangered by ill-treatment at home, can be admitted. The chil- 
dren are divided into families of twenty-five or thirty members. 
Each family occupies a cottage under the charge of a woman 
who assumes the relation of mother. The discipline, is as far as 
possible, purely natural, based on Spencer’s rep of making 
all punishment the necessary consequence of the wrong act com- 
mitted. For example, if a child is belligerent he is kept from the 
playground. If he is indolent, idleness is enforced until he is 
glad to work. A thorough education is given in the common 
branches, supplemented by industrial training. Permanent homes 
are found for the children as rapidly as is consistent with their in- 
terests. After they are placed in homes they are visited to secure 
kind treatment, education, and the fulfilment of all the provi- 
sions of the contract under which they are placed. During the 
ten years since the establishment of the school, 1,433 chiliven 
have been received. Of these 993 have been placed in homes, 
130 have become self-supporting, 62 have been returned to their 
counties, 44 have died, and there are remaining in the school 
204. 





Supt. Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield, N. J. 
President-elect of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 


A Commercial High School in Germany. 


The German government is about to establish a commercial 
high school at Magdeburg, an important manufacturing city in 
Prussia. The Germans have borrowed this idea from the United 
States. This is to educate young men in business methods, to 
help the commercial development toward which the government 
has bent its energies of late. Instruction will be given in English, 
French, Spanish, and Russian. Besides the languages, there will 
be special instruction in political economy, finance, and statis- 
tics, commercial exchange and laws relating to liquidation, ad- 
ministration, etc.; commercial geography and history; insurance, 
eng stock exchange, transportations, and customs; techno- 
logy, physics, chemistry, and descriptive natural history; state 
and citizen rights; commercial intercourse and mathematics. 
Each {department will be in charge;}of some person specially 
trained in the subject. There will be model banks, counting 
houses, and exchanges for students. The school is to be suppor- 
ted by a state grant of 375,000 marks, ($89,250). If the school 
proves as successful as is anticipated, others will be established. 


What Gov Wolcott Says. 


Gov. Wolcott, of Massachusetts, has made the following re- 
port of the condition of the schools in the state: 

Of the total number of children who attend school in this 
commonwealth, more than 86 per cent. attend the public 
schools, the remaining 14 per cent. being taught in private 
schools. The proportion a pupils who pass on to the high 
schools is increasing, and the pay of teachers, as well as the 
total amount expended for the support of the school system, is 
greater than in previous years. The state wisely lends its 
assistance where help is needed in meeting the advanced re- 
quirements imposed by legislation; and this assistance is so 
given as to stimulate, rather than to epee, local effort. 
During the past year three new normal schools have been 
price | and the number in attendance has greatly increased, 
in spite of more rigid requirements for admission. 
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The Nautical Training school has had a successful year, and 
the public appreciation of the value of the training it furnishes 
is shown not only by the success of its graduates in obtaining 
employment, but also by an increase in the number of applica- 
tions for admission, permitting a greater care in the selection 
of its cadets than has been possible heretofore. 

In the textile school, at well, the commonwealth has in- 
augurated with marked promise of success an experiment 
which is likely to prove of much importance to the future 
maintenance of the manufacturing supremacy of Massachu- 
setts, which will be found to depend more largely than hereto- 
fore —e the ability of its people to produce the finer quali- 
ties of goods, which in texture and design require training 
and skill for their manufacture. 


Members of a Committee Disagree. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The special committee appointed more than 
a year ago, to revise the course of study for the schools, made 
its report to the committee on course of instruction of the 
board of education, a few days since. All were agreed as to 
the changes to be recommended, except one member, Supt. 
Luckey. The others advised the addition of several studies 
in the higher grades, including algebra, civil government, and 
bookkeeping. The majogity report favored discarding the step 
system and making the eighth year the last in the school 
course. The object of the proposed changes was to raise the 
course of study so that pupils who do not enter the high 
school should receive a more complete education. 

Supt. Luckey then gave his reasons for disagreeing. My 
first objection, he said, is that the course recommended by the 
committee requires so much of the pupil’s time in other studies 
that reading and language are for the most part relegated to 
the background; thus, the child of 6, 7, and 8 years of age be- 
ing required to study migratory and non-migratory birds, hi- 
bernation, food of man, and its relations to life, prehension 
and digestion of food, analysis of garden soil, examination of 
sand, gravel, limestone, quartz, and pebbles. I do not wish 
to be understood as desiring to eliminate nature study from 
the course, for I consider it an important means for develop- 
ing both interest and thought on the part of the pupil. The 
study should, in the earlier years, be upon such objects as are 
likely to excite his interest, and which are within his reach. 

Second:—I have decided objections to the course of spell- 
ing. It requires too much of the pupil’s time for oral work 
in that branch, and for the use of column spelling. The 
method recommended has been followed for over a century, 
and it is conceded by all that good spellers are exceedingly 
rare. Why should we continue a method which, after a thor- 
ough trial of over a hundred years, has proved a lamentable 
failure? 

Third:—We have always believed that algebra was strictly 
a high school study. It is true that if our children have ele- 
mentary algebra in the grammar schools it will be to their 
advantage when they enter the high school. But I cannot 
lose sight of the fact that the. primary and grammar schools 
are for the greatest mass of our children, and that the course 
of study should not be aponent for the few who are privi- 
leged to attend the high school, but for the many who, by ne- 
cessity, are prevented from spending many years in any school 

Heated discussion followed Supt. Luckey’s objections, but 
in the end the majority report was adopted. 


Sheldon Memorial Assoctation. 


Albany, N. Y.—A circular has been sent from the depart- 
ment of public instruction which explains the plans of the 
“ Sheldon Memorial Association,” organized at Syracuse, Dec. 
28. The association decided that the most practical plan of 
honoring Dr. Sheldon’s memory would be to erect a marble 
statue in the state capitol or a bronze statue on the capitol 
grounds, the cost to be about $10,000. The most feasible way 
of securing funds would be to request pupils in all the schools 
to contribute from one to five cents each, the recommendation 
being that these contributions be taken during the week of 
Arbor day. . 

The officers of the association are: State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner, president; Dr. H Sanford, of Penn Yan, secre- 
tary; Hon. George B. Sloan, of Oswego, treasurer. 

Individual contributions to the fund may be made directly 
to the treasurer, Hon. George B. Sloan, Oswego, N. Y. 


Dr. Draper at Los Angeles. 


Pres. A. S. Draper, of Illinois state university, addressed 
the teachers of the public schools and the norm ool pu- 
pils of Los Angels, Jan. 3. Pres. Draper traced the im- 
provements, that had been made since the beginning of the 
school system in this country, and their bearing on the na- 
tional life. , 

He admitted the well-known saying that the schools were 
the safeguard of the nation, but added that the state did not 
exist for security only, but for advancement in all lines, and 
the schools must be the cause for that advancement. 

He pointed to the difficulties which beset the public school 
systems in the larger cities, and declared that preparations 
should be made to meet them, explaining the effect of small 

uarters upon the children, and, more important than all else, 
the result of the proper effort by the teacher under unfavorable 
circumstances. e closed with an appeal for the appointment 
of teachers on a merit basis. 
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Montana Teachers’ Association. 


Helena, Montana.—The Teachers’ Association adjourned De- 
cember 30, after a most successful three days’ session. The con- 
stitution was so amended that Helena will be the permanent 
meeting place hereafter. The officers for the coming year are as 
follows : 

M. A. Stapleton, of Anaconda, president; E. O. Marsh, of 
Great Falls, first vice-president; John Kay, of Bozeman, second 
vice-president ; Me M. Hamilton, of Missoula, third vice-president ; 
Miss Mary Mullins, of Butte, secretary ; Miss Minnie A. Reifen- 
rath, treasurer; D. E. Sanders, of Dillon, member of the execu- 
tive committee for three years to succeed E. A. Steere who has 
left the state. 

Montana Educational Club: Rev. James Reid, of Bozeman, 
president; M. A. Stapleton, of Anaconda, secretary and treas- 
urer; W. H. Johnson, of Helena, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; members of the committee, Mrs. M. S. Cummins, of 
Helena, M. J. Elrod, of Missoula. 

The club meets independently of the state association. The 
place of the next meeting was made Bozeman, and the day of the 
meeting was left to the executive committee, the club determin- 
ing only that it will be some time in February. Mrs. H. F. Galen 
was chosen to represent the club at the meeting of the National 
Kindergarten association. The subjects for discussions at the 
Bozeman meeting will be Child Study, Kindergarten Work, Music 
and Number Work. 


Meeting of Idaho Teachers. 


Hailey, Idaho.—The seventh annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Association opened Jan. 4, Chief Justice Sullivan, of 
Blaine county, welcoming the teachers to Hailey. Pres. 
Gault, of the state university, delivered a lecture in the even- 


























Territorial Supt. Louis N. B, Anderson, Idaho. 


ing, his subject being, “A Word for the Idaho Teachers.” 
Among the papers read were the following: 

Miss Helen M. Daugherty, of Soldier, read a paper, urging 
that the advantages of high art and good literature pam 
within the reach of children. Miss Lena M. White, of Hailey, 
presented some novel ideas on geography, and its influence 
upon peoples. The organization of a State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle was discussed, and arrangements made to perfect it. 


Fort Smith Sehools. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—An article by J. B. M’Donough, in the “ Sun” 
gives some facts about the Fort Smith schools. Of the public 
schools there are five white ward schools, two colored ward schools, 
one white high school, and one colored high school. With the 
exception of two, each school has eight grades with an average 
of about fifty pupils each grade. Some of the grades are doubled 
because of the large number of pupils. The total enrollment in 
the public schools is now 2,500. Employed in these schools are 
fifty-two teachers and a superintendent. Their salaries amount 
to about three thousand dollars per month. The amount of 
money invested in the public school buildings and the grounds on 
which they are located exceeds $345,000. 


The Largest School. 


The largest school in the world is in the slums of London. 
There are 3,500 pupils and 100 teachers. This is Lord Rothschild’s 
t institution, and were it not for his support, the schdol would 
unable to meet its vast expenses. owas to his generosity free 
%reakfasts are given every morning to all children who wish to 
take them, no questions being asked. He presents every boy 
with a suit of clothes and a pair of boots, and every girl with a 
dress and a pair of boots in the month of April, near the Jewish 











Passover. A second pair of boots is offered in October to every child 
whose boots are not likely to last during the winter. A popular 
feature of the school is the savings bank department instituted by 
the president. In order to encourage habits of thrift, he allows 
an interest of ten per cent. per annum on all savings. The teach- 
ers are permitted to avail themselves of the benefits of the bank. 





Items of Real Interest. 


Bertha Valfier, a French teacher about thirty years of age, 
committed suicide in New York city a few days ago. No cause 
yor the deed is known except that Miss Valfier was very poor. 


Philadelphia, Pa——The committee on hygiene of the board 
of education has decided, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion made by the board of health, to furnish each pupil in the 
elementary departments with a drinking cup. he health 
board has also recommended that the system of having the 
children put the lead-pencils into one box at the close of the 
sessions, be dispensed with, as dangerous to the health of pu- 
pils. The committee has also passed a resolution directing the 
removal of plants, vines, rat similar decorations from the 
school-rooms, since these gather dust and germs of all kinds, 
thus menacing health. 


Great Barrington, Mass.—The new high school building, in 
rocess of erection during the past few months, was dedicated 
an. 11. The town appropriated the sum of $30,000, to which 

was added by E. F. Searles whatever further money was needed 

to make the building commodious and comfortable. The 

ns was accepted on behalf of the town by the Rev. Dr, 
artley. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—A few years ago the walls of many of the 
school buildings of Pittsfield were smoky, begrimed with dirt 
and, white patches of plaster gone. In recent years, the school- 
rooms have been completely renovated; holes in the plaster 
have been patched, the walls have been tinted, and at present 
every building is in excellent condition. Some of the schools 
have been presented with pictures, the best collection of these 
being in the Redfield school. Among the additions made dur- 
ing the last year may be mentioned “ The Court of the Lions 
in the Alhambra,” “ The Tiber and the Church of St. Peter 
at Rome,” the “ Sistine Madonna,” and a cast of the “ Winged 
Victory.” 


Sandwich, Mass.—A company of women of this town have 
formed a “School Aid Club.” They are devoting one afternoon 
a week, at present, to cutting, mounting, and presenting to the 
schools such pictures as will aid the teachers in various kinds 
of school work, such as geography, language, literature, nature 
study, and art. 


New Haven, Conn.—Prof. O. C. Marsh has presented to 
Yale university his scientific collections now in the Peabody 
museum. These collections have been made during the last 
thirty years at great labor and expense; they are, in many re- 
spects, the most valuable in the country. 


Albany, N. Y.—State School Commissioner S. E. Tennant, 
of Cobleskill, has been directed by State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner to take evidence in the matter of the charges preferred 
against Marcus Zeh. The latter is charged with having kissed 
girl pupils in his school. 


Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, author of the “ Complete Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare,” died Jan. 12, at Genoa. 


Lyons, N. Y.—The people of Lyons came together for a mass 
meeting January 14, to discuss the question of a normal school 
for this town. The citizens are unanimous in its favor. Senator 
Raines and Assemblyman Greenwood have promised to do all in 
their power to bring about the establishment of such a school. 


Philadelphia, Pa——An appropriation of $2,500 has been made 
by the Select Council for the purchase of scholarships in the 
University of Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 


Jewish Population. 


Twenty years ago, incomplete reports showed a Jewish popu- 
lation in this country of 189,756. By 1880, these figures had in- 
creased to 230,257, the total population of the country being 50,- 
155,783. Since that time some 485,000 Jews have come to the 
United States, which gfves with the increase through births, a 
present Jewish population of at least 938,000. The total popula- 
tion is cxtmatel at 75,000,000. In other words it is one-half larger 
than it was seventeen years ago, while the Jewish population is 
four times as large. 

The smallest number of Jews in any state or territory is 1,000, 
that being the number in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. The Jews are not numerous in other agricultural 
states. Their greatest populations are in states having large 
cities, as New Fork, 50,000; Pennsylvania, 85,000; Illinois, 85,- 
000’; Ohio, 50,000; California, 85,000; Maryland, 35,000: Mis- 
souri, 25,000; New Jersey, 25,000; Louisiana, 20,000; Massachu- 
setts, 20,000. 
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Greater New York Notes. 


Reorganization of New York Board of Education. 


President Hubbell completed the reorganization of the board 
of education, Wednesday, by re-appointing all members serv- 
ing on the various committees at the close of 1897; so that 
the board, as now constituted, will continue to act until Feb. 
1, and then, if it is not disturbed meanwhile by Mayor Van 
Wyck, it will, on the second Wednesday in February, become 
the school board of the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 
It is the intention of the board, as soon as it shall become a 
borough school board, to take up the new salary schedule, 
composed by the committee on instruction, and which narrow- 
ly escaped becoming a law last month, and push it through to 
completion. 

The board voted Wednesday that the corporate schools of 
the city, referred to in section 1154 of the new charter, in as 
much as they are entitled to participate in the public school 
fund, are under the general supervision of the board, and di- 
rected that the public school inspectors visit three schools and 
examine into their condition at least once every quarter. 

The board appropriated $296,444 for a new school building; 
P. S. 168, on 104th and 105th streets, between First and Second 
avenues; and $193,931 for new P. S. 44 on the southeast corner 
of Hubert and Collister streets. 

These new principals were appointed: 
P. S. No. 19; John W. Davis for P. S. 
Lichenstein for P. S. No. 156. 

The finance committee reported a communication from State 
Supt. of Public Instruction Skinner, stating that the second 
biennial school census had been completed in New York .city 
at an expense of $38,490.89, and that the amount is a proper 
charge against the city. The committee stated that this sum 
amounts to a charge of about 10 cents for each child, whereas 
the school census of New Jersey has been taken for about 5 
cents per capita. It asked that the matter be referred to the 
corporation council as to whether the certificate of the state 
superintendent requiring payment by the city of the amount 
in final, or whether the board has any power in the matter. 
This request was granted. 

The city superintendent was given power to establish classes 
in the fourth and fifth years in schools having, by law, a 
shorter course, wherever necessary accommodations for fourth 
and fifth-year eaous cannot be found in neighboring schools. 

Mary A. C. McKenzie, of P. S. 107, appointed in 1852, was 
retired on a pension 

The superintendents recommended the consolidation of the 
three departments in P. S. 18 into two departments, under 
Principals Magie and Connolly. 

The superintendent nominated Frederick Edelman as third 
assistant in the boys’ high school, and Miss C C. Vanderbilt as 
third assistant in the girls’ high school; Augustus Luwig as 
teacher of shop work in P. S. 5, and Geo. F Stahl and Robert 
G. Wyth, Jr., as substitute teachers of shop work. The same 
board recommended the establishment of cooking classes in 
P. S. No. 87 and the retirement of Principal O’Neil, of P. S. 


oseph S. Taylor for 
o. 81; and Emilie J. 


oO. I. 
a, board adjourned, to meet Wednesday, Jan. 26, at 4 


No Class Exercise Before 9 A.M. or After 3 P.M. 


A graphical error in the report of last week’s meeting 
of Bye of education makes it appear that class exercises 
— | be conducted in New York city schools before 9 A. M. 
and after 3 P. M. No’class exercise may be conducted before 
9 A. M. or after 3 P. M. 


School Boards for Richmond and Queens. 


Nine members of the school board for the borough of 
Queens, and nine for the borough of Richmond have been ap- 
poten by Mayor Van Wyck. The appointments are as fol- 
ows: 

ROROUGH OF QUEENS, 


George F. ._"~ Leet Teheth Cited: isin dA as 1 year 
William G. Wainwright, Rockaway Beach............ I year 
Daniel Callahan, Long Island City...................- I year 
F. De Haas Simonson, Elmhurst................. +...2 years 
Benjamin J. Brenton, Jamaica Peactes tascedeseenerest 2 years 
Petts Se. Pete, Gees PON... xcccc ccc csvebsvesescts 2 years 
Joka: SS. POwer, WeOkaG esse oasis vneivice vince Moms cldvin ce 3 years 
CSOOGD -- UU, TOURIOD,. oo nos06e.csscnntcoveassbondece 3 years 
James A. McDonald, Flushing..............scsecveees 3 years 
BOROUGH. OF RICHMOND. 

George T. Egbert, Mariners’ Harbor..-............... 3 years 
Frank Perlet, West New Brighton..................5- 3 years 
TER 5, DOM, Ton dcinc ccnsisccieoniccs 3 years 
ST, GD, DUO MINE. wo cre rccccccncccccesone 2 years 
mel Dottwer, Fort MaecmOOG. ..... cc ctcccesessceces 2 years 
Samuel Anderson, Stapleton..............seseeeeeeees 2 years 
RE or eee ee I year 
Thomas Vaughan, Roseville...............ceeeeeeeeys I year 


John Finley, Rosebank................- ob esahe umes I year 
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The Development of Motive. 


An INTERESTING DiscUSSION BEFORE THE NEW YORK Epvu- 
CATIONAL COUNCIL 

A large and interesting round-table meeting of the New York 
Educational Council wzs held Saturday, in the manager’s room 
of the American Book Company to discuss the question of “ The 
Development of Proper Motives Through School Manage- 
ment.” - 

Dr. A. C. McLachlin, of the Jamaica normal school, in opening 
the discussion, dwelt on the importance of praise without flattery 
as a means of awakening right motives in children. One word of 
commendation properly bestowed is worth a hundred words of 
condemnation said he. Nothing kills interest so quickly as mak- 
ing the school-room a hateful place for children and ourselves 
hateful persons, as teachers, by continual scolding, fault-finding 
and complaining. The key-note of Dr. McLachlin’s speech was 
that proper motives may always be induced by words of hope, 
encouragement, and cheer. 

The teacher’s will alone is not sufficient to guide the class said 
Principal Jeremiah Barbeit. The formation of proper motives 
in the mind of the teacher is often necessary before such motives 
can be induced in the children. 

Rowland S. Keyser, of the Jamaica normal school said the 
motives that influence the child usually lie very close to him. We 
may induce proper motives by making the work of the school 
room pleasant to the child. 

Principal D. A. Preston, of Brooklyn, thought the salary motive 
is too often too much in the“mind of the teacher to produce the 
best results in the class. 

Principal J. O. Baker, of Yonkers [high school, said that right 
motives may be induced by bringing the pupil to feel that the 
work of school is a preparation for the work of life; that educa- 
tion is more important than graduation. 


Superintendent Spaulding, of Passaic, spoke of the necessity 
of understanding the psychological development of the child’s 
emotional nature before the subject can be approached in | 
but an empirical manner. There are times in the child’s devel- 
opment when he is open to the inducement of moral and altru- 
istic motives and other times when he is not, as there are nascent 
periods in the child’s intellectual life. 

After interesting and suggestive remarks brought out by the 
speech of Superintendent Spaulding, President Preston, of the 
executive committee announced that the subject for discussion 
at the next meeting would be: “What Children in Primary 
Grades are Expected to Learn; Do Our Courses of Study Furn- 
ish Children with the Instruction that Their Minds Require?” 

He also announced that it is the purpose of the council to 
gather the results of practical experiments in child ey made by 
members and to discuss such results ata meeting to be held about 
two months from now. 





Albany, N. Y.—It is rumored that there is considerable op- 
osition among assemblymen to the re-election of State Supt. 
kinner. The election occurs Feb. 9. 


The sportsman’s show in Madison Square Garden will be 
epened, free to public school children, Saturday, Jan. 21, after 
9 A. M. 





Meetings in New York City. 


Jan. 24.—Association of Female Assistants in Grammar De- 
partments, P. S. 19, 225 East 27th street, 4 P. M. 

Jan. 28.—Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Bloomingdale hall, East 6oth street, 4 P. M. 

Jan. 28.—Teachers’ +e aogy and Loan Association, Room 
1001, Presbyterian Building, Fifth avenue and 2oth street. 


A Communication from the Editor of “School.” 


“ School” of this city, in its issue of Jan. 6, clipped and pub- - 
ished without credit, the extended article appearing im 
The School Journal of Dec. 11, digesting the educational pro- 
visions of the Greater New York charter. That the editor of 
“School” apparently. thinks he is doing no wrong by such 
practices is evidenced in the following unique communication 
in reply to the protest of The School Journal: 

Editor The School Journal:—I am very glad to know that you 
read so ene the pages of “ School ”; it sau does you 
much credit. o you — get and give due credit where it 
belongs, or is deserved? If so, you are fortunate. Life is 
somewhat too short to worry or to indulge in an extended 
correspondence, unnecessarily. I find that the way to make 
the best of it, editorially or otherwise, is to maintain ample 
ventilation about the collar. 

Yours very truly, 
H. S. Fuller. 











Patriotic Exercises. 


A Declamation for Washington’s 
Birthday. 


By Frederick William Coburn, New York. 








It is well to tell the story over when a year has flown, 

Since we last unfurled Old Glory to the honor of our own. 

Everywhere the old flag flying, everywhere the schools are gay 

In his memory who has led us to think better of our day. 

This is time to bow in reverence to a greater one than we; 

This is time for confirmation of our faith in liberty. 

Let us this day learn the lesson of his purer life, and thought, 

‘That our days throughout the coming year with hope and 
faith be fraught. 

“More than ever now we need belief in common manhood’s 
Sway, 

Faith that democratic idols are not fallen in decay. 

Men that know its inner workings, say our government has 
failed; 

Long the friends of higher culture have democracy bewailed. 

‘We have heard them call the people many-headed beast, and 
seen 

‘How they draw their dainty fingers from pollution of the un- 
clean; 

All aghast, they watch the current of our politics curl through 

¥etid swamps of rank contagion; let the clean the rank eschew. 

Everywhere ill-gotten fortune, wrong ensconced in seats of 
power; 

‘Self the motive of the many, pelf the burden of the hour; 

‘Printed pages that turn pander to the gossip’s love of lies, 

‘Echoing every petty meanness, every sordid thing that flies. 

Social breeches growing wider; all our democratic ways 

Drooping year by year from off us; flunkeyism in their place, 

‘Faith in those severer morals that our fathers kept for law, 

(Lost; the wealth of public pillages everywhere upheld in awe 

Will the bird of freedom linger, blinking through the haze of 
wrong, 

At the sun of truth that vainly would the reign of light pro- 
long? 

‘Will he let his plumage tarnish with the black soot of our 
time? 

‘Will he not on ample pinion fly to other land and clime? 


Ideals stay; the hopes our fathers brooded on in tears 

Constitute a strand of meaning in the fabric of the years. 

What his shaping hand whose natal day we ceiebrate 

Fashioned, has not crumbled from its pedestal of state, 

By the memory of that winter, when, with bleeding feet and 
hearts, 

Freedom’s children kept their watch-fires burning, reckless of 
their smarts; 

By those days of regnant misrule, when, the musket’s rattle 
o’er, 

Nothing, seemingly, was gained but discord, worse than that 
before; 

By that rule, serenely and kindly, of our father-president; 

By his deeds of moderation, by his words of wise intent; 

‘We are bound, like Vestal virgins, on the sacred fire to brood, 

Standing in the shrine of Freedom, where our Washington 
once stood. 

‘Though the tide now sets toward Europe, it will backward 
flow once more; 

And our ideals, freed from crudeness, be the same from shore 
to shore. 

{In a hundred thousand school-rooms, growing up to man’s es- 
tate, 

Are our country’s hope, the settlers of our doubtful, wavering 
fate. 

If they grow to strength of manhood, bound to break all bar- 
riers down, 

But are reared by caste or privilege, bound in arrogance to 
frown; 

ff they drink the inspiration of the best the past has left, 
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Leaving all the cruder settlings, all of finer taste bereft, 
We = see, where now despair is, joy in Demos’ peaceful 
ec; 

Power imposed upon the righteous, privilege denied the fool; 

Manhood seen through depths of toil-dust, kindly settlement 
of strife; 

Love the arbiter of labor, art the glory of our life; 

In the land nor Jew nor Gentile; all Americans who toil 

To be optimates by virtue, not through heaps of public spoil, 

Fair as are the fields of summer, when the west wind moves 
the grain, 

Land of loyal men and women, of the Washingtonian strain. 


- 
The Daughters of Liberty. 


By Elizabeth M. Catin, Mass. 
(An exercise for six girls ) 


CHARACTERS,—Berinthia Brandon, Rachel Walden, Dorothy Quincy, 
Abigail Adams, Mary Shrimpton, Elizabeth Warren 
CosTUMES.—Homespun dresses, colonial style. Ti ime, about 1769. 
All.— 
“ Daughters of Liberty” are we; 

Patriotic, as you can see, 

Our homespun clothes we wear with pride, 

To help our brothers we have tried. 
Rachel Walden.— 

I liked to drink my tea, so strong, 

But now I think it’s really wrong; 

For such a tax they’ve put on tea, 

That raspberry leaves ’s good enough for me. 

All.— 

And for us all; we'll drink no more 

Their foreign tea! We'd like to pour 

It into the great ocean deep; 

Then plenty room ’twould have to steep. 
. Berinthia Brandon.— 

Then, girls, I think we’re all agreed, 

That “Old Hyson” tea we do not need; 

Now, I’ve been thinking about this much, 

And a drop of the stuff I will not touch. 

I’ve brought a paper for you to sign; 

You can write your names right under mine. 

I’ll read it if you wish me to; 

I did the very best I knew. 

All.— 

‘O, let us hear! We'll do what’s right 
To help our brothers in the fight. 

Berinthia reads: 

“We, the daughters of patriots, who have stood, and do 
now stand for the public interest, with pleasure engage with 
them in denying ourselves the drinking of foreign tea, in hope 
to frustrate a plan that tends to deprive the community of its 
rights.” 


NoTe.—This agreement si 
found in the ‘‘ Boston News-Letter, 


AlL— 
Berinthia! a grand idea! 
The Red Coats we will never fear! 
{Each girl signs as the paper is handed to her.) 
Dorothy Quincy.— 
I’m sure I’ll sign with great delight; (signs) 
There’s Dorothy Quincy’s name in sight. 
Rachel Walden.— 
I’ll put my name the very next; 
There’s Rachel Walden in the text. 
Abigail Adams.— 
Abagail Adams’ name goes down; 
No tea for us in Boston town. 
Elizabeth Warren.— 
If Elizabeth Warren’s name 
Is any use, she'll do the same. 
Mary Shrimpton.— 
Now Mary Shrimpton, last and least, 
Without my tea I’ll have to feast. 
ALL 


by the mothers and daughters may "be 
February 15, 1770. 
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For domestic tea we'll cry, “ Hurrah!” 
For foreign tea we don’t care a straw. 
They can send it back to George IIL, 
For “ No taxation” is our pass-weq4. 


- 
When Grandma Was a Girl. 


{Enter crowd of little ones dressed in old-time, large-figured skirts, 
caps, etc. | 





We've been rummaging through the garret, 
Like so many little mice; 

In a rolicksome quest 

Through the old cedar chest, 
We found these,—and don’t they look nice? 
[Lift dress in both hands and turn as if showing it off.] 
They were packed up and pinned,—Oh, so neatly! 
For grandma’s particular, very; 

And between you and me 

It behooves us to be 
Somewhat quiet-like, not to say wary. 

[Lift forefinger of right hand in caution.] 

We thought, since it’s raining outside, 
We'd have sunshine inside, that would be 

The light of old days, 

In quaint, quiet ways, 
When grandma was little like we. 

[Give low, sweeping courtesy, \ifting dress slightly as before. ] 
The way that she worked, and the way that she played, 
And the dear old songs that she sung; 

For grandma can start 
And tell stories by heart 
Forever of when she was young. 


Oh, the slow, stately tread of the grand minuet! 
Why, its sweet old music would rhyme 
' With the dear twilight stories 
Of fairyland glories, 
Beginning with, “ Once on a time.” 

[Move to places for minuet ; in time to music—Dance to an old air,] 
Oh, the funniest way they did in her day— 
Why, she never went down to the store 

To buy a new dress 
But would—think of it—yes, 
Would spin every dress that she wore! 


We know it is true—every word we are saying; 
We can prove it by her; and what’s more, 
With our own eyes we've seen 
The queer sewing-machine 
That used to stand outside her door. 
{Bring small chairs to front of stage, in a semicircle, then all sit. | 


*Neath the cool, spreading shade of an old apple tree 
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That whitened with blossoms the ground, 
She would sit there and spin 
In and out, out and in, j 
While the wheel went around and around. 

(Make spinning motion with hands and foot to music of Reinecke’s 
“ Spinning-Song.”] 

Oh, I wish you could hear her own trembling voice 
Echo over the strains, faint and far, 

Like a ghost of the song 

That once rose, sweet and strong, 
To the touch of her brown old guitar. 

[Sing ‘‘ Lorena ” or some old song to the pantomime of a guitar accom- 
paniment. Paper slipped under the wires of the piano imitates guitar 
sound. | 

And after the supper was cleared away, 
And mamma was put to bed, 

The candles were lit, 

And grandma would sit, 

And this is the way she would knit and knit. 


[Knitting pantomime. | 


Briskly brisk would the needles go, 
Till the old hall clock struck nine, 
Then slower and slower and still more . -w 
Till grandma’s head would be nodding so— 
The sweet old face in the firelight’s glow— 
Dear sainted grandma mine! 
[Knit slower and slower, ending in nodding to music of “ We're 
a at Our House at Home,” At close, all pretend to be sound 
Ada A. Mosher in “ Werner’s Magazine.” 


r 
Department of na a Meeting, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


The indications are that there will be a large attendance 
from the New England and Eastern states, several parties hav- 
ing already made arrangements to take the trip. South- 
ern Railway, in connection with the Pennsylvania, will handle 
the entire New England delegation, and also New York state 
party, and New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and District 
of Columbia. e route will be via Washington, Salisbury, 
Asheville—“ The Land of the Sky.” Those who are thinking 
of making the trip should communicate at once with the 
wnderggnes, who will furnish full particulars regarding the 
trip. The round-trip rate, New York to Chattanooga, will 
be $27.50. Through Pullman Car Service New York to Chat- 
tanooga. 

( Boston, Mass.—C,. D, Boyd, New England Agent . 
- os Geo. C. Daniels, Trav. Pass. Agent, 238 
Washington St. 
Philadelphia—Jokn M. Beall, Dist. Pass. Agent, 828 
AGENCIES / _ Chestnut St. 
Baltimore—J. C. Horton, Pass. Agent, 201 East Balti- 
more St. 
Washington—L. S. Brown. Gen. Agent, 705 rsth St. N. W. 
. | New York—Alex, S. Thweatt, Rastern Pass. Agent, 271 
Broadway. 





America’s greatest medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
cures when all other preparations fail to do any good what- 
ever. 





The School Book Commission 


of\Texas has just adopted Hyde’s Language Lessons and 
Grammar for exclusive use in all the public schools of 
Texas during the next five years. Seven States and two 
The Hyde Series 


Territories have taken similar action. 
has now been adopted for use by more than 





HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN - 
ENGLISH AND PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH GRAITIAR. 











One-Fourth of the School Population of the United States. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


- Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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One of the best of physiological text-books for higher 
schools recently issued is “A Practical Physiology,” by Al- 
bert F. Blaisdell, M.D. It is brief, simple, practical. The au- 
thor gives a sufficient description of the anatomy of the organs 
to enable the student to understand their functions. His ob- 
ject is to make the student understand the relation of these 
facts to the great laws of health, and apply them to daily liv- 
a Numerous experiments described in the book greatly 
aid in the study. The illustrations are numerous, and of a 
high quality, (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“ Civil Government in the United States,” by A. O. Wright, 
has many features that recommend it to the attention of teach- 
ers. The author uses plain language; he embodies in it his 
class-room experience; he follows the order of the constitu- 
tion; the more important and less important matter are dis- 
tinguished by different sized type. In the finer type, however, 

ill be found matter of great interest; viz., exposition of con- 
stitutional points and statements of their application during 
our history. (Midland Publishing Co., Madison, Wis.) 


“The Social Spirit in America” is Prof. C. R. Henderson’s 
contribut' io the Chautauqua reading course for this year. 
It is a cu... -ehensive view of the present state of living in 
‘America, with a suggestive outlook upon improvements that 
are being developed. Chapters twelve and thirteen take up 
“The Social Spirit in the State School System,” and “ Volun- 
uy Organization of Education.” (Flood & Vincent, Mead- 

ille, Pa. Price, $1.00.) 


The “Short —- of Medieval Europe,” by Oliver J. 
Thatcher, belongs in the Chautauqua Reading Circle Litera- 
ture. It is an abridgment of a larger work by the same au- 
thor, but prepared My 4 as a text-book for high and pre- 
paratory schools, or the general reader who wishes, in a sum- 
mary way, to acquaint himself with the progress of events and 
the course of development in Europe between 350—1500. It 
is a convenient reference book for teacher or pupil. (Flood 
& Vincent, Meadville, Pa. Price, $1.00.) 


Two delightful stories, written in clear, concise style, with 
fascinating plots, are issued in a little volume. They are: 
“L’Oncle et le Neveu, et les Jumeaux de |’ Hotel gt 
he gy About, with explanatory notes in English, by G. 

tegnier, B.S..B.L. A eee sketch of the author is 
also given. (William R. Jen 


ins, New York. 
25 cents.) 


18mo., paper, 


Prof. Henry G. Pearson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, contributes a little work of specific usefulness on 
“ Freshman Composition.” The writing of the weekly theme, 
its criticisms and revision covers the entire freshman period. 
The chapters on “The Whole Composition,” “The Para- 
graph,” “The Sentence,” and “Words” will supplement the 
class work. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, fifty cents.) 


The Spanish play, “Un Drama Nuevo,” by Don Joaquin 
Estrébanez, has been edited, with introduction and notes, by 
John E. Matzke, professor of Romance languages in Stanford 
university. It is one of the strongest of modern dramas, and 
is especially interesting to English readers because Shakes- 
peare is one of the characters. The material for the short bio- 
tease sketch has been borrowed from the study of Isidero 

— Florez. (William R. Jenkins, New York. 35 
cents. 


_._ No more beneficial exercise of the mind, for literary stu- 
dents, could be named than a minute analysis of Shakespeare’s 
plays. But most students need guidance; this is supplied by 
the “Shakespeare Note-Book,” by Chafles W. Kent, of the 
University of Virginia. The points to be considered by the stu- 
dent are the subject, theme, sources of plot, interwoven plots, 
other treatments of some subjects, personages, structure of 
play, evidences of data of play, poems in play, etc. These are 
to be studied out and written down in blank pages, where they 
form a permanent and tangible record of the student’s work. 
The book contains a genealogical record of the Shakespeare 
family, a Shakespeare chronology, a comparative chronologi- 
cal table of Sh _—- plays, and one hundred references 
for the study of Shakespeare. It is intendeed for advanced 
courses in colleges and universities, Shakespeare clubs, and 
critical readers. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The new series ot vertical writing books, “ The Duntonian 
Vertical,” which were several months in preparation, were is- 
sued recently. The author, who has made instruction in pen- 
manship and the preparation of writing books a life occupa- 
tion, - 4 a close study of the subject, has here presented a 
series with special features of great teaching value. The writ- 
ing is simplicity itself, and is, at the same time, elegant. A 
genaticel vertical rqund hand is insured. (Thompson, Brown 

Co., Boston and Chicago. Six numbers, 96 cents Vt dozen; 

cou six num 72 cents per dozen. Sample set 
for i by mail, 25 cents; short course, 15 cents.) 


Prof. Elmer Gates, who has a laboratory near Washington, D 
C., has invented an instrument that magnifies 300 times more 
than the present microscope, or 3,000,000 diameters. Just think 
what a world this will open up in the domain of plant and ani- 
mal life ! 


What is evidently a prehistoric battlefield was found om 
in Indian territory while excavations were being made for a rail- 
road. The bones were spread over an area of thirty acres and 
covered with earth to the depth of many feet. The skulls were 
broken as if by blunt weapons, or pierced with spears or arrows. 
The arrow points were found inside the skulls or sticking in the 
other bones of the body. Some of the bodies were in circles with 
>= feet pointing toward the center and a food bowl at each 
elbow. 


The discovery of Chinese inscriptions on stones in the state of 
Sonora, Mexico, seems to point to the fact that the Aztecs were 
of Chinese origin. A Chinese merchant, of Guaymas, who has 
read ten lines of the inscription says that the characters are at 
least 2,000 years old. This accords with an old Chinese tradition 
that many centuries ago an exploring party from China landed in 
Mexico, and, dividing into eighteen bands, took possession of the 
country. 


A new engine of war is being built for Germany by Krupp. It 
is a car with walls of the very strongest steel, pee nearly to 
the ground. Great numbers of steel prongs will stick out from 
the sides like spikes. In the sides will be ee through 
which machine guns will throw their deadly volleys. The car will 
run on very broad wheels, and will be used to break the line of 
battle where large numbers of men are engaged. Krupp says that 
the car will be too heavy to be overturned by artillery fire. 


Edison’s experiments in separating iron from low-grade ores 
by magnetic attraction, near Dover, N. J., are completely success- 
ful. The ore which is about twenty-five per cent. iron, is blasted 
from the mountain sides and carried in small cars to the crushers 
where it is reduced to powder. The latter isdropped from acon- 
siderable height and in falling passes a series of magnets which 
draw the particles of iron into a bin, the waste falling outside. 


A former chief of the United States geological survey has de- 
clared that the time is not far distant when a man may start out 
from Denver and travel to Klondike, stopping every night at a 
mining camp. There are two American stamp mills on the straits 
of Magellan, and the day is not far distant when a chain of min- 
ing camps will extend from Cape Horn to St. Michaels. 


A commission appointed by the government of Holland lately 
reported a plan for draining the Zuyder Zee. The plan is to 
build a huge dike from near Niewediep to the opposite shore of 
Friesland ; and then to drain the enclosed area. In this way a 
million acres will be added to Holland. 


Have you heard of the Gladish wheel? It was invented by W. 
J. Gladish, a Tennesseean, and was shown at the Nashville ex- 
position. He claims that it solves the problem of perpetual mo- 
tion. It is described as follows : 


The Gladish wheel is twelve and one-half feet in diameter, and is con- 
structed of wood. It has twenty-four spok:s that are set in three rows of 
eight each. On each spoke there are two wooden spools that allow a hollow 
tube of heavy tin alloy to to the circumference or to the center of the 
wheel as it revolves. Within each tube is five pounds of mercury, which is 
employed on account of its perfect mobility. 

Let a spoke start at the highest point of its revolution and revolve to the 
right. On account of its own weight the tube that is connected with this 
spoke rests against the center of the wheel. The wheel passes on until the 
spoke lies in a horizontal position. The moment this point is passed the 
mercury, which as soon as the spoke assumes an upright position in its up- 
ward course drops to the bottom of the tube, rolls to the outer end of 
the tube being then three feet from the center of the wheel. The lever arm 
is three feet and the weight of the mercury is five peunds, making a force 
of fifteen pounds at this point, Here no work is being done, for the tube on 
the opposite side is exerting an equal force in an opposite direction, But 
in a few seconds this tube, which we have been watching slides over the 
spools to the circumference; the lever arm is twelve feet, and the force at 
this point is thirty instead of fifteen pounds which is being exerted on the 
opposite side, and the result is motion in the direction of the greater force 
and a velocity preportional to the excess of force on the right side. 


It is said that the wheel when it runs alone acquires such a 
velocity that it would tear itself to pieces if it were not controlled. 


The wheel will be used to run light machinery. 


Japan aims to be the foremost naval power in the Pacific ocean. 
A wonderfully efficient cruiser has just been launched for her at 
the Cramp’s shipyard in Philadelphia. A sister ship is in course 
of construction on the Pacific coast and others of various classes 
up to 14,800-ton battle-ships will be built either in England, 

rance, Germany, or in Japan’s own dockyard at Yokosuka. 
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Literary Notes. | 


“ The Political Philosophy of Aristotle,” 


is the subject of a recent contribution to | 


political science, by Professor Isaac Loos, 
of the State university of lowa. 


cal and Social Science in its series of pub- 


lications, and contains an outline of Aris- | 
totle’s theories about the state discussed | 
under the headings of the origin of the} 


state, its constitution, its government, its 
administration and the ideal state. The 
origins of modern political thought can be 
traced back to Greece, and no writer of an- 
tiquity had so clear agrasp of fundamental 
principles as Aristotle. 


A striking account of Daudet’s funeral, 
by an eye witness, Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
appears in “ The Critic” of Jan. 8. The 
delivery of Zola’s address at the grave is 
described as exceedingly ineffective. The 
famous author, evidently moved by the loss 
of an old friend, read in a harsh, monoton- 
ous voice, from which he raised his eyes 
but once—when he called upon Leon Dau- 
det to embrace his brother, which the 
young man showed not the slighest inclina- 
tion to do. They both in turn, however, 
threw themselves into Zola’s arms, and he 
kissed each of them on both cheeks. 


The next volume in the series of ““Heath’s 
English Classics,” will be “‘ Dryden’s Pal- 
amon and Arcite,” edited by Prof. W. H. 
Crawshaw, of Colgate university, whose 
recent book upon “ The Interpretation of 
Literature’’ attracted so much attention. 
The volume will contain the standard text 
of the poem, with introductions, notes and 
suggestions for study. Itis a well known 
fact, that the notes in the volumes of 
Heath’s English Classic Series are devoted 
to literary interpretation rather than to the 
technicalities of grammar and philology. 


Henry Holt & Co., will publish shortly 
“‘ An Introduction to American Literature,” 
by ony | S. Pancoast. The book is writ- 
ten on the same plan as his stimulating 
“Introduction to English Literature,” 
which has been so well received. In the 
latter book he treated the principal authors 
at comparative length aod | made their per- 
sonalities as vivid as possible, largely omit- 
ting lesser authors and works. He also 
showed the formative influence of history 
on literature. His new book is expected 


Pears’ 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 


pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap ; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity ; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

All sortsof stores sell it, especially druggists, 


all sorts of le use it, e ially th 
know what's what. ome Bat 
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It is is-| - 
sued by the American Academy of Politi- | 
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The tender skin of ine 
fants and children 
should come in con: 
tact with only the 
purest of Soaps. 





99 A percent Pure 
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to retain these characteristics, and to clear- | ment as to this. Therefore, to give exactly 


ly show the close relation of English and 
merican literature. Carefully chosen 


lists of works to be read in connection with | 


this book, will be a helpful feature. 


“ Modern English Literature,” by Ed- 
mund Gosse, is to be the next volume in 
the Literatures of the World Series,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. Mr. Gosse 
begins with the time of Chaucer and comes 


down to this generation, without, however, | 


including living writers. The London “ Sat- 
urday Review ” has recently remarked that 
“there is probably no living man more 
competent than Mr. Gosse to write a popu- 
lar and scholarly history of English litera- 
ture.” 


The question of the taxation of personal 
property, which is receiving so much atten- 
tion at present, has received its strongest 
and most attractive exposition in the re- 
markable articles by the Hon. David A. 
Wells, appearing in the November and De- 

,cember numbers of Appletons’ “ Popular 
Science Monthly.” 


Essays that themselves rise to the level 
of literature have always formed a special 


feature of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and dur- | 


ing the coming year there will appear es- 
says by writers whose work the readers of 
the magazine already know. 


range of subjects, may be inferred from the 
following list of writers: Mr. James Lane 
Allen, Mr. Irving Babbitt, Mr. Henry G. 
Chapman, Mr. 
Leicester Ford, Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick. 
| Jr., Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Pro- 
fessor Frederick ,J. Turner, Professor 


Woodrow Wilson, Mr. H. C. Merwin, and | 


others. 


| The increasing interest in American his- 

torical themes is well illustrated by the 
| success of Henry Johnson’s instructive and 
| fascinating “ Exploits of Myles Standish,” 
| recently published by D. Appleton and Co. 
| While this story is full of romantic inter- 
| est, it conveys truthful pictures of the life 
| of the Plymouth colony which attract older 
as well as younger readers. 


Interesting Notes. 


Watering House Plants. 


| Iam satisfied that not one person in 
| twenty is aware that too much wateris more 
dangerous to the plants than too little. 
Some gardeners seem to have the idea, that 
to take a watering pot in hand to supply 
the needs of plants is an easy duty, and 
that to give a dash here and to soak the soil 
there, is all there is to the matter. One 
thing is to be observed: “ All plants under 
all circumstances, nor, indeed, the same 
|plants under different circumstances re- 
quire the same amount of water. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, to study the nature and 
habit of kinds so that each may be treated 
according to its needs. A vigorous bloom- 
ing plant, say a fuchsia or geranium, might 
| be said to represent the miximum need of 

water; the same when in a state of rest, in 
cool damp weather, the minimum require- 


| 
| 





| the same quantity of water in 


How rich the | 
contributions will be, and how broad the} 


. J. Chapman, Mr. Paul | 


th condi- 
tions named, would be to cause harm by 
not giving enough water to some and too 
much to others. One safe rule is to wait 
until the ball of earth begins to get rather 
dry, and then to give enough water to 
moisten the soil through and through. 
Then do not water again until the former 
state of dryness is reached, be that time six 
hours or six days.—From “ Vick’s Maga- 
zine” for January. 


Boring the Earth for Steam. 


The deepest well in the world will soon 
be completed near Pittsburg, Pa. It is 
now more than one mile deep, and, when 
finished, it may reach down two miles into 
the earth. It is being bored in the interest 
of science. The object in penetrating so 
deeply is to determine just what the inter- 
ior of the human footstool is like. Froma 
commercial point of view, the well was a 
success long ago. At pon gee few 
teet below the surface both gas and oil 
were struck in paying quantities, but the 
company owning the plant determined to 
dedicate it to science, and invited Prof, 
William Hallock, of Columbia college, to 
carry on a series of temperature investiga- 
tions. The well grows steadily hotter as its 





Weak ; 
Lungs 


If you have coughed and % 
|@ coughed until the lining mem- 


\¢ brane of your throat and lungs ; 
® is inflamed, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


® of Cod-liver Oil will soothe, 
s strengthen and probably cure. 
® The cod-liver oil feeds and & 
® strengthens the weakened tis- 
® sues. The glycerine soothes { 
® and heals them. The hypo- ; 
S phosphites of lime and soda ; 
® impart tone and vigor. Don’t 
® neglect these coughs. One 
® bottle of the Emulsion may do 
® more for you now than ten 
» can do later on. Be sure you 
get SCOTT’S Emulsion. 


All druggists ; 50c. and $1.00, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Noenol) 
Constable K2Co 


Real Laces. 





Point d’Alencon, Point Gaze, Point Venise, | 


Duchesse and Honiton Laces. | 


Lace Robes, Spangled Flouncings. 


Embroideries. — 


Swiss and Nainsook Edgings & Insertions. 
Embroidered All-Overs. 


White and Colored Emb’d Robes 


with Lace-trimmed Skirts. 


Droadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, : : PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $4377,000,000. 





For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 








At the End of Your Journey you will find 
{t a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:24 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central , New York. 
Central for shopp! d th 
Baggage to and from 4id Bt. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


vseseuqueuseee 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 

as Crown and Bastge Tore! janes Gee ahost aeauaase 
an artistic success and permencngy. 

Raving over? facility for this class of work I can 

now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 

class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 
TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 





ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Educational Department. Philadelphia, Pa. 





. tis 
Hoses fae rare eniea ss 


Wisi TROY, mY. 1826 


and prices on application 








READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 





municating with advertisers. 


depth increases. It is the intention of the 
company to continue the boring process 
until something new is developed. At the 
very least they claim natural steam would 
be encountered, or the well walls would 
finally become so hot that water could be 
umped down cold and pumped up in the 
orm of steam, and thus the natural power 


|of the future be obtained. The gas oper- 
| ates the engines. 


Never Was Free From Pain. 


Wm. Hy. Griffith, M.D., of London, Eng., 
Says: consider antikamnia the best 
treatment for dysmenorrheea. The lady 
to whom I am giving the antikamnia had 
never been free from pain at the periods. 
She was always obliged to take to her bed 
for the first day, but since taking the anti- 
kamnia she has been perfectly free from 
pain. She is twenty-eight years old, and 
since she was sixteen her mother has tried 
everything for her. I shall always pre- 
scribe antikamnia tablets in cases of 
spasmodic dysmenorrhea.” 


Floating Up a River. 


It was a vexed question in 1890 whether 
the Pilcomayo river, which flows for hun- 
dreds of miles from the Bolivian Andes to 
the Paraguay, might be used as a commer- 
cial highway from Bolivia to the ocean. 
Our countryman Captain Page, settled this 
question so conclusively that no further ef- 
fort to utilize the Pilcomayo is likely to be 
made; and in this work, that cost him his 
life, for he died of his privations after be- 
ing hemmed in for months by hostile In- 
dians, he devised a plan for steaming up- 
river when the water was so low that his 
vessel was stuck in the mud. He was de- 
termined to go still further, though his lit- 
tle steamer, which drew only eighteen in- 
ches, rested on the river-bottom; so behind 
the boat he threw up an embankment of 
earth clear across the channel, backed it 
with palm trunks and brushwood, and be- 
fore long the water had risen a couple of 
feet, and the little Bolivia was able to go 
on her way four miles before she stuck 
again. Then another dam was built, and 
this process was repeated seven times, and 
with the aid of the dams the vessel ad- 
vanced about thirty-five miles above the 
highest point she could reach at the nat- 
ural low-water stage——From “Ingenious 
Pioneers,” in Harper’s Round Table. 

A CouGH SHOULD Not BE NEGLECTED. 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
remedy and give immediate relief. Avoid 
imitation. 


The Bad Lands, 


In its widest scope, the arid region of the 
United States comprises half the territory 
of the entire country; for to so great an 
extent must irrigation be employed either 
as a primary or secondary factor in the 
cultivation of crops. From about the 96th 
to the 99th meridian there is a strip of 
about two hundred and ~~ miles in 
breadth which Major J. W. Powell calls 
the “sub-humid ” tract. Within it there is 
an annual precipitation sufficient to insure 
crops, but the precipitation is so dispro- 
portionately bestowed, and at such irreg- 
ular intervals throughout the year, that the 
seasons of successful farming are inter- 
spetsed with long and disasterous droughts; 
reliance, therefore, upon moisture directly 
falling from the clouds is extremely haz- 
ardous, and, unsupplemented by waters 





Swollen Neck 


Also Had Creat Difficulty With Her 
Heart — How Cured. 

“My daughter had a swollen neck and 
also heart trouble. After the least exertion 
she would breathe so hard she could be 
heard all over the room. She could not 
sweep the floor or even move her arms 
without affecting her heart. Her limbs 
were badly bloated. Her father insisted 
that she must take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and we gave her about six bottles, when 
she was cured, and there has been no re- 
turn of her ailments.”” Mrs. Emma 
Tuomas, North Solon, Ohio. 

Sarsa- 


H ood ’s parilla 


Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


to buy, to tak 
Hood’s Pills easy to operate.” 250.” 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seattirien, 


PuRIFIEs as WELL 4S BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 
NO OTHER COSMETIC WILL DO IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseases, 
and every blemish es 
on beauty, and de- 
files detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. t no 
counterfeit of simi- 
lar name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said a 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As 
ou ladies will use 





as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 8ubtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin.. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y 
For sale by, all Dru, 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. ‘ p 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dokiens 
ware base imitations. 1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


PORTRAITS 
FOR SCHOOL 
DECORATION 


We have just published the following 
WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN, 
LONGFELLOW, 
WHITTIER, 
All the Presidents on one sheet. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, - NEW YORK. 
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Food 


for a weak, sick 
‘ body should be 

Y easy of digestion 
¥ if itis to do Good. 


Pabst 


The “BEST Tonic 


is strengthening food in its most 
soluble form, combined with extract 
of the hop, a gentle, natural, nerve 
tonic, which soothes irritation and 
pain, and induces rest and sleep. 
It is the best strengthener for worn- 
out nature. Sold by all Druggists. 








THE BEST AS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils# # 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 








Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea, 
Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 

9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
40c. 

War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 

Civil War. 10-Stencils. 80c. 

Border. 12x36 in. 10c. 


Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
> 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@ 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete ist. 


E. L. Kellogg &Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


75 Designs. 


35 Designs. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards 


Greatest Labor-Saving Device 


for giving any amount of practice in 
arithmetic. Tested four years. 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, 
through fractions, percentage, to advance 
measurements. 32 sets of 16 cards each, 
every one different. Price, so cents net per 
set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in hand- 
some wooden box. Price en application. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 





from stream distribution, it is not generally 
reposed. 

But west of the o9th and east of the 121st 
meridian, throughout the whole breadth of 
the country, from Canada to Mexico, there 
is a district in which nothing needing mois- 
ture greater than that required by the ar- 
temisia or the cactus can be planted and 
grown. It is a region aggregating about 
one million three hundred ty forty thou- 
sand square miles, a territory larger than 
Arabia, as large as and not more arid than 
the combined areas of Persia and India, 
with their united populations of two hun- 
dred and fifty niihene of human souls.— 
January “ Lippincott’s.” 


Police Commissioner Avery D. Andrews, 
of New York city, whose term has just 
ended, describes, in “ Scribner’s ” for Phe 
ruary, the elaborate machinery which is 
necessary to poll the vote of Greater New 
York—not the part that has to do with 
election officers, but the police control of 
the whole—which involves the distribution 
of ballots, the preservation of peace, and 
the collection of returns. The vote of 
Greater New York exceeded the egate 
ro eleven states, as polled in 1896 for pres- 
ident. 


Beauty, Utility, and Value 

Are happily combined in Hood’s Sarsa- 
arilla a Calendar for 1898. The 
ovely chil head in an embossed gold 
frame, surrounded by sprays of flowers in 
mosaic, the harmonious pad in blue with 
clear figures, and the Coupons by means 
of which many valuable books and other 
articles ma e obtained, make up the 
most desirable Calendar we have ever seen. 
The first coupon article is Hood’s Practi- 
cal Cook’s Book, a handsome, 
volume of 350 pages. 
for Hood's Coupon Calendar, or se 
cents in stamps for one to C. I. Hood &| 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 


A Dangerous Passage in the mai 


Below Viviers the Rhone breaks out| 
from its broad upper valley into its broader | 
lower valley through the Defile of Donzere. 
Here the foot-hills of the Alps and the 
foot-hills of the Cevennes come together, | 
and behind this natural dam there must 
have been anciently a great lake which ex- 
tended to the northward of where now is 
Valence. The defile is a veritable canon 
that would be quite in place in Sierra| 
Madre. On each side of the sharply nar-| 
rowed river the walls of rock rise to a sheer | 
height of two hundred feet. The rush of | 
the water is tumultuous. In midstream, 


surrounded by eddies and whirling waves, | 


is the Roche des Anglais, against which 
the boat of a luckless party of En os 
travelers struck and was shattered a 
died years ago. Indeed, so 7 wondered 
was this passage held to be of old, when 
faith was stronger and boats were weaker 
than in our day of skepticism and com- 
pound rape that it was customary to 
tie up at the head of the defile and pray for 
grace to come through it safely; but now- 
adays (with the same practical result) they 
put extra men at the tiller and clap on 
more steam.—“ Century.” 


1898 Calendars. 


A very handsome calendar for 1808, 
made to represent a government mail 
agen has been issued by the Lake Shore 

Michigan Southern Ry. It is printed in 
a rich frown and gol old on heavy enameled 
card, size 8x15 inc The calendar will 
be sent free p Bere on receipt of eight 
cents in postage to cover cost of Te 
by applying to A. J. Smith, G. P.& T. A 

eveland, O. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs, Winstow's Sootninc Syrup has been 

pogh bh @ YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHE ERS 
or 
PERFECT SUCCESS. {t SOOTHES the the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, pAsLese all PAIN, CURES 
Le! age = AR and ano © remedy for 9 
by v oO 

Be “Mrs. Winslow's Sooth. 
ing ye take no other kind. Twentr-five 





This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS }j ° 
EVER OFFERED, 





useful | 
Ask your “oon | 
n 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


EE with $5, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 
Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a‘ quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—anv kind 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 





Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ASTERY 


ORIZING< 
, SS New York. 


The Teachers’ Interstate _ 
Mutual Relief Association 


Provides Death Benefits, Sick Benefits, and Accident 
Benefits for Teachers only. Over $2,600 have been 
paid to teachers for time lost through sickness. The 
cost is very low. Write for particu culars to George A. 
Hoadley, Swartumors, Pa. or Mrs. Clementine 
Bentley, Box snip naman, Pa., agent for Western 
Pesnsptvenia and Ohio. 
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EADERS will confer a favor by men-. 
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ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
By CHARLES LAms. Selections edited by Caraline L. Crew, Friends School, OV LB 


Wilmington, Del. This is the thirty-fifth volume in 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


This Series is distinguished for its careful, judicious and scholarly editing, the 
excellence of its mechanical execution,.and the low price of the different volumes. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


49-11 East Sixteenth St., New York. .68 Chauncy St., Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AAA AAU AAA ALALALAMALAL ALAA AL ALAA LALA <4 


DURING THE PAST SEASON THE 


RAND-McNALLY SERIES 
OF GEOGRAPHIES 


has been adopted for exclusive use by state authority in the 
states of MonTANA, Kansas, Missouri, and Texas. It had 
been adopted previously by the state of WasHincton. No 
other geographies are used as text-books in the city of 
Chicago, 1,750,000 population. The series stands officially 
adopted, and is largely used in the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Brooklyn—population, 4,500,000. The 
schools of more than one-sixth of the population of the 
United States use the RanpD-MCNALLyY series exclusively. It 
is more extensively used than any other series in the world. 





RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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FLORIDA === 
pec’ CLYDE LINK. wires 


oareeee, 5. C., 
Sailings at 3 P.M. from Pier 29 E. R., N.Y. 
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Steamers Arrive Jacksonville in Daylight, Connect- 
ing with Outgoing Morning Trains. 


Tickets include Meals and Stateroom Berth, thus 
making the cost about 40 Per Cent. Less 
than via All Rail. 








Steamships “ Comanche,” “ Iroquois,” “ Algonquin,” “Seminole,” and 
“Cherokee” are the Smoothest Sailing Passenger Ships to the South. 





Beautifully Illustrated Booklet Gratis. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 


12 80. Delaware Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


W, H. WARBURTON, 
Genl’ Trav. Pass. Agent. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Headquarters for School Supplies. 


EVERYTHING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





5 Bowling Green, New York. 


THEO. G. EGER, 
Traffic Manager. 


5 Bowling Green, 


J: OLCOTT, 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass, Agent. 
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—ISAAC PITMAN’S, 
Taughtinthe New York 


SHORTHAND Public Schools. Get 


‘“*Manual of Phonograpby,” by Isaac Pitman, a 
Complete Self-Instructor, 144 pp, postpaid, 40 cent , 
Over ,000 Sold. Mention this paper for Freez 
Trtav Lesson, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., New York, 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
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CHICAGO SUPPLEMENT. 








History of Illinois. 
LA SALLE AND THE BEGINNING OF COLONIZATION. 


On his way to Montreal Joliet met at Fort Fron- 
tenac, where Kingston now stands, Robert Cavalier de 
La Salle. Joliet’s story of his voyage down the Mis- 
sissippi aroused in La Salle an ambition to extend the 
exploration, and obtain control of the country. He 
immediately returned to France to obtain from the 
king authority and assistance for the enterprise. His 
preparations required five years, and in 1678 he began 
his memorable voyage up the lakes in the first sail 
boat that floated on their waters. The expedition 
contained about thirty men all told. Most of them 
were voyageurs and carpenters. Two deserve special 
mention: Father Hennepin, who afterwards explored 
a large portion of what are now Iowa and Minnesota, 
and the country around the head of Lake Superior ; 
and Henry de Tonti, La Salle’s lieutenant. The ex- 
pedition passed down the Illinois river to Lake Peoria 
Father Hennepin discovered coal on the present site 
of Ottawa, and made a note of it in his “ Relations.” 
This is the first record of American coal in history. 
La Salle expected to descend the river to its mouth 
that season, but so many delays occurred that the ex- 
pedition was compelled to winter at the lake. Here 
they built a fort, and made themselves as comfortable 
as possible. The name of this fort was Créve Coeur— 
Broken Heart. It was a touching tribute to the dis- 
appointment and sufferings of the party. 

In early spring, while the prairies were still covered 
with snow, La Salle, leaving the fort in command of 
Tonti, started for Fort Frontenac for supplies. Soon 
after his departure, most of the garrison deserted, and 
Tonti and his few faithful companions moved further 
up the river during the summer, and occupied Starved 
Rock, a place of much greater security. This cliff is 
nearly circular, about 125 feet high, and overhangs the 
river. Its summit is nearly level. and about 
an acre in area. Here the French constructed 
Fort St. Louis. The rock is inaccessible, except 
by a single steep, narrow path, and upon its sum- 
mit a few men could withstand an army. Near- 
ly a hundred years after this event, the remnant of the 
Ilinois tribe were besieged here by the Pottawattamies 
until starvation put an end to their sufferings. The 
cliff has ever since been known as “ Starved Rock.” 
This fort under the command of Tonti was the head- 
quarters of the French in Illinois for several years. 

On his second expedition, La Salle reached the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and took formal possession 
of thecountryinthename of the King of France. By the 
time he reached Montreal on his return, his plans con- 
cerning the new country were definitely formed, and he 
hastened to Paris to put them in execution. 

La Salle’s scheme was of vast proportions. It em- 
braced the control of the Mississippi by the French, 
and the banding together of all the Indian tribes of the 
great valley under their sway. He saw the great ad- 
vantage of shipping goods by the Gulf of Mexico in- 
stead of the St. Lawrence, and that this might be ac- 














complished, it was necessary that a colony be estab- 
lished near the mouth of the river. The king readily 
granted La Salle all he needed for his colony, and the 
expedition started with four vessels, loaded with emi- 
grants and supplies. No expedition had started for the 
New World so abundantly equipped as was this at the 
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Fateer La Salle. 

munificent hand of Louis XIV., yet it was destined to 
fail. When the gulf was reached, the navigators missed 
the river, and sailed far to the westward, finally landing 
in Matagorda bay. One ship grounded, and nearly all 
the supplies were lost. The colonists, unaccustomed 
to the climate, died by the score. After nearly two 
years of untold suffering, La Salle, in 1687, heroically 
resolved to march to Montreal, that he might relieve 
his colony. A few days after he started he was treach- 
erously shot by one of his companions. Grave, he had 
none; his bones were left to be picked by the vultures, 
and whiten on the plain. But in the name, La Salle, 
bestowed upon a busy street in her largest city, a thriv~ 
ing town, and her most flourishing rural county, Illin~ 
ois has honored the man who began colonization with- 
in her borders. 

The French had now acquired title to the central por- 
tion of the continent. The missionary had paved the 
way for the trader, and he, in turn, brought the settler. 
Many of the French intermarried with the Indians; 
others brought wives with them, and established homes 
in the settlements. Cahokia and Kaskaskia, in Illinois, 
and Vincennes, in Indiana, were the most important 
posts, and were in regular communication with each 
other.. The people were contented, prosperous, and 
happy. Their habits were simple, and their moral and 
religious life above reproach. For years no govern- 
ment agents came to annoy them with useless laws, OF 
to claim tribute on their hard-earned savings. 


r 
They Who Must Be Obeyed— 


OUR SUPERIOR OFFICERS. 


Mrs. Cox, the superintendent of the primary de- 
partment of music, is a disciple of Delsarte, conse- 
quently all her assistants are followers at greater or 
less distances, usually greater. Alas! a knowledge of 
harmony and the human voice seemed to be the only 
essential for a teacher of singing, so little time was 
expended on learning to “ decompose” the wrist and 
various other portions of the body. After receiving an 
appointment, some of the assistants did what they 
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could to repair this fatal omission, and spent the in- 
crease in their salaries for lessons. When promotion 
came, many of them were beyond the pliable age and 
the result of their lessons was not as satisfactory as it 
might have been. 

Others, considering they had spent as much as they 
could afford in cultivating their voices, trusted to na- 
tural grace to carry them through ; but some how na- 
ture and Delsarte seem to be at odds. The result in 
their case is a gymnastic exhibition, pleasing, highly 
pleasing ; butas an incentive to good singing, the less 
said about it the better. Mrs. Cox isa rather large 
woman now, but when she began she was slender, and 
Dalsartian movements were quite suitable ; they grew 
with her growth, so it is a pleasure to watch her give a 
lesson. ‘ 

The primary grade teacher must needs follow her 
leader, and this accounts for the windmill motion of 
the arms which is part of every singing lesson, as much 
as the sssh—and blowing out of the candle, etc. The 
grade teacher, realizing her ignorance of Delsarte and 
having neither time nor money to overcome her defi- 
ciency, does the best she can, hoping against hope that 
she doesn’t look as bad as she feels. The story is 
going the rounds to the effect that one teacher had 
omitted, through press of work, to give any singing 
lessons for a month. Her next neighbor tried to 
awaken her conscience to the dreadful crime she was 
committing, but all to no purpose. When she heard 
the special was in the building, she dropped all other 
work and drilled in music. 

Her work was most enthusiastically praised, and her 
next neighbor, she who had urged her not to break 
laws as she was doing, was invited in to hear how well 
the children sang. Not only that, but it was suggested 
that she adopt Miss ——’s method. She had a well 
developed bump of humor, and with “a merry little 
twinkle in her eye,” promised to do so. 

The incident afforded a great deal of amusement, 
but after all it had a rather depressing effect. Mrs. 
Roper is a member of our celebrated Apollo, and a 
very capable teacher, but never designed by Provi- 
dence for an exponent of Delsarte’s methods. She is 
a most charming woman socially, but is a proficient in 
the gentle art of making enemies, in the school. I 
understand she calls or has called the teachers to ac- 
count for their discipline, and even gone to the length 
of complaining to the principal, of some teacher whose 
order wasn’t military by any means. She only suc- 
ceeded in antogonizing both parties, as the principle 
took the criticism as a reflection upon him, and mildly 
suggested that she attend to her department, which was 
singing, and let his alone. Time, perhaps may have 
given her more tact, and taught her that teachers are 
extremely sensitive on some points. A special’s lot 
isn’t a path of roses, by any means. 

Mrs. Bailey hears the lessons and usually approves 
of the teacher’s method, which is agreeable all 
around, as she thus makes friends of them and avoids 
the wear and tear of conflict, which after all does little 
good. 

Miss Mann—Well Miss Mann is the ablest Delsart- 
ean of them all, and gives a lesson with the utmost 
grace, driving the teacher into a fit of despair because 
of her inability to come anywhere near such perfec- 
tion. She has a most musical voice also, so a lesson 
from her is a delight. She is always good tempered, 
even during the last lesson of the morning, and praise 
can say no more than that. 

Miss Lynch 1s cheerful, helpful and sympathetic. 
Consequently when teachers are discussing their 
superior officers, as they sometimes do, the teachers 
in her district are apt to say, ““O, Miss Lynch doesn’t 
do it so,” and evidently haven’t much of an opinion of 
anything she doesn’t do. 

Miss Siebert’s teacherslook anxiously at thetime card 
to see if they are set down for an early or late hearing. 


It makes a great deal of difference in her case. She 
seems to exhaust all her vitality during the first lessons, 
and the wear and tear of two hours, (high-priced, by 
the way) reduces her to anerveless pulp. The teach- 
ers have had troubles of their own during the same two 
hours, and the pupils haven’t escaped without a few, 
scratches, so among the three sets of nervessomebody’s 
feelings are hurt, and usually it is the grade teacher 
who suffers. Perhaps comparisons, which everyone 
knows are odious, are made, or reflections are cast upon 
the work, and things are generally uncomfortable, to 
say the least. But on the principle that the last is 
sometimes first, next time everything may be lovely, 
so is it any wonder the time card is scanned? Miss 
Siebert is one of the hardest working assistants, and 
has a heart large enough to hold all the destitute child- 
ren in the city. There is a rumor to the effect that a 
great portion of her salary is spent on shoes and 
clothes for the poor children she sees in her travels. 
When one thinks of that, one can forgive her poor 
nerves. It doesn’t pay to have too sympathetic a na- 
ture. A teacher in one of the poorest districts said 
that at first she felt sorry for a child when he hada 
hole in his shoe, but she had become hardened, and 
considered their feet well-dressed if the sole of a shoe 
was tied on with a rope. 

Mr. Kurtze at first didn’t know the relative impor- 
tance of teacher, principal and special.’ His rating 
appeared about as follows, teacher 0 per cent., princi- 
pal 10 per cent., special 90 per cent., so when he went 
into a room and found the teacher (an experienced 
one) behind with her grade work, instead of waiting 
for her explanations he called out in stentorian tones 
that she had “no business” to do anything but what 
was set down; she hada nice spirit of her own and 
replied it was her business to do what she considered 
best for the children’s welfare, and that she objected 
to being spoken to in that manner before her pupils. 
He seemed surprised at the turning of the worm. 
She went to the principal to request permission to 
report the matter immediately to Mr. Blackman. The 
principal, upon whose toes Mr. Kurtze had also stepped 
told her he had every confidence in her judgment, 
and asked her to allow him to settle the matter. She 
wiped her eyes and went back to her room with her 
self-respect restored. She never knew what settle- 
ment was made and she never referred to the matter 
again, but she was treated with every consideration, 
and sheand Mr. Kurtze are on such triendly terms that 
they even shake hands when they meet. He revised 
his estimate apparently, and it would appear now as if 
he rated teachers 50 per cent. and the principal and 
special at 25 per cent. He is very well liked both by 
teachers and children, and a very pleasant visitor all 
around. We all learn by experience, but some have 
harder bumps than others in learning. 

Mr. Nourse looks as little like the ideal singing mas- 
ter as one could imagine. He has the appearance of 
a New England merchant, and has a very fatherly 
manner. He always has some neat little device to 
overcome each difficulty. He never helps the child- 
ren with his voice, but somehow, by hook or crook or 
pitch pipe, he always gets just what he wants. His 
manner can hardly be called confidential, as all his in- 
structions to his teachers are given so loudly that the 
children get the full benefit. That may be one of his 
little devices also. The children have been known to 
remind the teacher that Mr. Nourse said so and so. 
No asking the teacher to give a lesson in his district. 
He gives it himself, and in such a way that she as well 
as the children are benefited. He makes cheerful 
little remarks, jokes occasionally, and makes the child- 
ren feel (without telling them so,) that they sing bet- 
ter than thechildren of any other room, and that makes 
the teacher happy, of course, so no wonder they all 
light up if he enters the room. 

Eleanor Jerrold 
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Sense Training in School. 


It was announced that at the January meeting of the Chi- 
cago Principals’ Association there would be a discussion on 
“Sense Training,” which at the present time occupies so much 
thought on the part of the promoters of the New Education. 

It was something of a surprise to see several of the princi- 
pals on the platform, each holding a little roll of paper, since 
it was generally understood that the discussion was to be an 
open one. 

Mr. Giffin, of the normal, began by quoting Fieldings’ “I 
do not disdain to borrow wit or wisdom from any man,” and 
followed it up by saying that he probably would repeat argu- 
ments which had been used over and over, and he did not wish 
to be accused of plagiarism; but to make assurance doubly 
sure, he, in nearly every case, quoted his authorities. The ob- 
ject of a movement could oftentimes be clearly explained 
by telling to what it was opposed. 

The new movement was opposed to treating children as if 
they were automatons—the “ quiet” school-room was a relic 
of barbarism. Some young teacher had been severely cen- 
sured by her principal for asking the children to bring rulers, 
on the ground that they made too much noise. Mr. Giffin 
considered a ruler the best tool for educational purposes that 
could be placed in the hands of children. One teacher had her 
little ones cut out squares, snip off the corners, put holes 
through the middle, and she uses them for tags for her various 
materials. The children were busy and delighted, because they 
were doing something useful. A ruler, properly used, ac- 
quainted children with the numbers up to twelve, and also frac- 
tional parts of the numbers. How much better to keep the 


little hands occupied the first day than have the poor little one 
oe with dangling feet in the new world into which he had been 
thrust. 

To teach children to read without cultivating a taste for 
good literature was absolutely wicked. Some teachers had re- 
uired a daily spelling lesson of twenty words. He considered 
our a day enough. Then, like the minute hand who was 
“quick at figures,” he counted how many words would be 
known at the end of the year at this rate: Some people had 
an absurd notion that “play” meant “ pussy-in-the-corner,” 
and the like. He then told of how quickly a thistle field was 
cleared, when some instructor happily suggested that the boys 
divide themselves into a Northern and a Southern force and 
have a battle. In one eighth grade the pupils were divided 
into two factions, and argued the Stamp Act, pro and con. 
mt ta rong | was read on the subject, and the teacher was sur- 
prised to find how many things she didn’t know. He spoke 
of Mr. Macomber’s statement before some association, to the 
effect that children should be taught rules. Principles are 
forgotten, but rules are not, said Mr. Macomber, who quoted 
the idea so many children had of a volcano: “A mountain 
which sends out smoke and fire, and lava,”\when really it is a 
hole in the ground. (By the way, I wonder if the educators 
of ten years hence will stayd up before a body of teachers and 
ridicule everything we so laboriously try to teach. Thanks to 
some newspapers, nearly every school-room in Chicago is sup- 
plied with a very good picture of Mt. Vesuvius, and if, after 
seeing it, the children were told it was a hole in the ground, 
mg would think their teachers mad. There is such a thing 
as being too particular about details, and confusing the child 
to such an extent that he can never be set right.) The de- 
mand of the new movement is an all-around development. 
Teachers should study the pupil. She should endeavor to 
turn out good citizens, and by making them subjects of a 
monarchy while in school she cannot expect them to be good 
citizens of a republic. Children are to be taught to think, not 
to memorize. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAY, 


Miss Hemroth next read her remarks. Play is a mode of 
thinking; it may be serious or gay, but never depressing. 
Some man lamented his fourteen-year-old boy’s loss of child- 
hood, because the boy had to study three or four hours out of 
school to prepare his lessons instead of devoting the time to 
play, The speaker, or rather reader, said the boy had not a 
play interest in his book.” By a “play interest” I suppose she 
meant the same interest he would have in play. “ Play” was 
associated with frivolity in olden times. Games might be 
made to do anything by adapting them. bg might be made 
to cultivate the child morally, mentally, and p ysically. When 
the child and teacher “played” together in the “gym ’ it 
proved a leveler and a harmonizer. She spoke of an animal- 
guessing game. Sets of lions, tigers, deer were passed about 
until every child in the room was familiar with each set. Then 
the “ skilful” teacher would ask questions subtly designed to 
give them a knowledge of geography, and yet they would con- 
sider it only “play.” (Any one pe wed in a school-room 
five hours a day knows children are not so easily deceived. 
When the pictures went around, they knew it meant work of 
some kind. A boy can learn more about the animals in the 


world by a visit to the circus or Lincoln park than by any sets 
of pictures ever published.) She told of some hammering 
going on in a room, and how a boy arose and said, “T loike 
that!” and again, the windows having been painted, a boy 
announced, “It looks like snow.” She cited these two in- 
stances as an indication that the child needed something which 
he was not getting. I did not quite understand the connec- 
tion of the remarks with a need for sense training, nor did my 
neighbors. I give them, hoping some one else will be more 
fortunate. 


METHOD WORSHIPERS AlTACKED. 


Mr. W. Bartholf came next; and he gave a well-written, 
vigorous exposition of his views on sense training. (The dis- 
cussion was to be on “ sense training,” but the whole thing 
was about “play.”) He told of a lesson he had heard under Mr. 
Speer’s direction: How sight, hearing, muscular movement, 
and touch were all brought into play. A child’s first training 
should be suited to his age. Memory and imagination were to 
be cultivated; reason came later; finally judgment. He said 
the two mgst necessary branches, English and reading, were 
neglected. Classics should give way to English. Pupils were 
graduated from the high school with a very poor idea of their 
mother tongue. Non-essentials were given too much time. 
Unassimilated facts were injurious. Facts were crowding out 
better things. (I wonder that he didn’t quote Holmes’ speech 
with reference to the man who spoiled a conversation by 
“ sticking in a fact like a stiletto.” He seemed to have as 
much objection to them.) He suggested that the course be 
shortened, and gave a picture of the little seven-year-old going 
home with two arithmetics to study. At nine, he had a lan- 
guage book; at ten, facts from a large, uninteresting geo a- 
phy to be learned; at thirteen, if he lived so long, he had 
Green’s “ Short History,” and he had reason to be thankful 
it was “short.” This scene from real life brought down the 
house. I heard a teacher say she had read one page of Green’s 
“ History” three times, and could not begin to reproduce it. 
She is what is called a “ ready reader,” too. Said she looked 
with awe upon the children who passed an examination in it. 
The speaker advocated fewer subjects, and urged public play- 
grounds, where all games can be indulged in under compe- 
tent direction. He deplored the existence of the teacher who 
is a “method worshiper,” and who considers a child simply 
a subject for examination. (What will Mr. Delano, who ex- 
amined every pupil! in this district in oral arithmetic, think of 
that?) All this will be done away with when the senses, 
through play, have been trained. : 


YO TIME TO THINK. 


Miss Freiberger said something against the arguments 
which had been used, and suggested that objections be ex- 
pressed. No one had courage to. express any. She disap- 
proved of.special lessons in sense training—every lesson should 
be that. She said that since the mother’s system of training 
the child up to the age of six was so commendable, why not 
allow the mother to continue the good work, and do her share 
instead of piling it all on the teacher? As it was, everything 
was being crowded into the five hours of school work. 
Teachers took the place of mother, father, and church. There 
was too much attempted. Something should be dropped, but 
nothing had been. Physical exercises, as now conducted, were 
no recreation; they were a strain on both teacher and pupil. 
We are running a race with time, and it is not surprising that 
children, when called upon, would respond, “I don’t know.” 
They hadn’t time to think; the next boy must have a chance. 
She also said there was no room in the school-room for run- 
ning and jumping games, and no game in a school-room could 
be free. Said she had given geographical games once or 
twice, eight or ten years ago, and told the children to play 
them at home, when they sat around the stove; but while she 
was. giving them, she felt she was doing wrong, because it 
wasn’t on the program. If the first four months were to be 
devoted to sense training, why call it “first grade”? Every 
teacher felt guilty who placed on her report 10 or 12 in grade 
over 40 weeks; and 40 weeks were necessary, to do the work 
required, aside from sense training. Another suggestion: If 
a teacher loved to teach nature study, why not allow her to do 
so throughout the school, and let the teacher who liked to 
teach ge phy do the same? She repeated, at intervals, her 
thorough belief in “sense training,” but gave some very tell- 
ing hits against the method of its introduction. 

fer. Colwell said the sense training in the lower grades 
lightened the difficulties of the teacher in the upper grades. 
(Not yet, Mr. Colwell.) No knowledge was obtained, except 
through activity of senses. R 


** POOR JOE.” 


Mr .Hitch said he came “ not to talk, but to play;” and the 
first thing that confronted him was sixty minutes of philoso- 
phy from written papers, and twenty minutes’ discussion. He 
said that in his efforts to get in line with the New Education, 
he had been studying the group in “ basso relievo,” or “ basso 


_profundo”; he didn’t know the difference, and it brought 


” 


nothing whatever to him. He knew his “e-y-e” was all right, 
but the difficulty was in the “capital I.” e feared he was 
like Peter Bell, to whom a primrose was a primrose; nothing 
more. The trouble was not with the sense, but with the 
density of his ignorance. He advised the audience to make 
a study of Dickens’ “ Poor Joe’s” mental condition. “He 
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didn’t know nothink nohow.” Yet, his senses were all there. 
We ought not only to learn to do by doing, but we ought to 
do something by thinking. We ought to “see” by thinking. 


‘TIME IS PRECIOUS. 


Miss Reed arose and said after Mr. Hitch’s remarks, she 
had courage to say what she thought. She did not wish to 
be out of harmony with the movement, but education should 
be gained in a serious, direct manner. The word “ play” was 
offensive to her. Children played ten-hours a day, now; five 
in school and five out. Outside they “vexed the air” with 
their shouts, when they would be better off if at home, helping 

ut things away or doing chores. Everything is accomplished 
¥ work; proficiency only gained by continued and constant 
effort. Play is out of place in a school-room. No need for pass- 
ing sets of pictures around. Geographies are abundantly sup- 
plied with fine pictures; she believed something should be left 





Karl Kroh, Head Dept. of Physical Training, Chicago, II. 


to the imagination; she also believed in “seeing” by “ think- 
ing.” We treat children like embryos. Children should not 
fool away precious time in learning laboriously what nature 
teaches outside. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF PLEASURE. 


Miss Summers’ sympathy was shown by an emphatic agree- 
ment with the arguments in favor of play. Play tends to re- 
move social shyness. Fear is passing away and enjoyment 
taking its place. 

Mr. Lane closed the meeting by stating emphatically his 
sympathy with sense training. He said increased circulation 
produced by play gave quickness of perception. Imagination 
is now cultivated to such an extent that a child finds it diffi- 
cult to tell the simple truth. His imagination weaves so many 
ornaments around it that the fact is lost sight of. 

M. E. F. 





Injustice in Salaries. 


The Chicago Federation is agitating increase of salary with 
a vengeance. Many grade teachers voice their sentiments in 
the newspaper. One goes to the extent of furnishing her ex- 

se account for the year. The cry is, that teachers cannot 
ive decently, keep up with their educational work, and save 
—- to carry them through the summer vacation on a sal- 
ary of $15 a\week. The petition sent to the board was signed 
by nearly 4,000; and those who did not sign were the ones 
who, in the hurry, necessitated, by a wish, to have the petition 
grees before the estimates were made, were overlooked. 

e sentiment is against lowering any salaries, and in favor of 
raising those of the grade teachers. Nearly every member of 
the board favors the increase. Mr. Errant, who, while on the 
board, made himself acquainted with the workings of the 
school to an extent that very few members do, said the ones 
who had the hardest work received the poorest pay, and the 
ones with the easy jobs had the highest. Mr. Lane said the 
matter could be adjusted if the law which allows 2 per cent. 


for teaching and 3 per cent. for building ps oses could be 
sanoeee. here was a great amount of the building fund lying 
i 


¢. 

The teachers have always felt the injustice of the salary ar- 
rangement, but feared to move in the matter, on the principle 
that a small salary was better than none. Something must 
result from this agitation, as the women who have taken hold 
of the matter know whereof they speak, and have succeeded 
in attracting the attention of those who are in a position to 
effect a reform. 

M. E. F. 


Ought to Have Higher Pay. 


Chicago, Ill. —Public sympathy seems to be with the lower 
grade teachers in their demand for higher pay. Considering 
the expense of living in Chicago, teachers who receive a sal- 
ary varying from $500 to $825 must economize rigidly. Not 
only is the teacher’s work worthy of more pay, but she could 
give better service if her salary were large enough to enable 
her to have a broader outlook on life. There is no reason 
why the salaries of Chicago grade teachers should be smaller 
than those paid to teachers doing similar work in San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, and New York. 


Alcoholism in Chicago. 


Chicago, Ill—A communication from the leaders of the W. C, 
T. U., was recently received by Supt. Albert G. Lane, stating that 
the board of education had not complied with the law in refer- 
ence to teaching the effects of alcohol on the human system. The 
demands of the statute, according to Supt. Lane, are out of pro- 
portion to the other studies in the curriculum. The provisions of 
the law are that pupils in the public schools below the second 
year of the high school course and above the third year of graded 
schools shall be required to have a text-book upon the subject 
and receive instruction for four lessons each week and for ten 
weeks in the school year. Below the third grade the children are 
to receive orai instructions three times a week from a text-book 
in the hands of the teacher. No teachers’ certificates shall be 
issued except to those who have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in methods of teaching the subject. Failure to comply with 
the law will subject each school officer to a fine not exceeding 
$25. 





Official Intormation, 


The census for the school year ending June 30, 1897, gives 
the total number of males in the state under 21 years as, 1,042,- 
762; females, 1,020,805, or an increase of 6,190 males and 6,225. 
females in one year. It is to be noted that Chicago takes a 
census every two years, so the increase in that city is not 
given; hence the increase of both sexes outside of Chicago. 
was 12,415. 

The number of persons between 6 and 21 was, males, 705,- 
090, an increase of 5,884; females, 685,797, an increase of 
6,520; total increase in one year, 12,404. 

The enrollment in the graded schools was, males, 281,856, 
increase, 13,330; females, 285,005, increase, 12,300 or total in- 
crease, 25,630 in the graded schools in one year. Ungraded 
schools show a decrease in enrollment as follows: Males, 
186,846, decrease, 1,276; females, 166,718, decrease, 2,488 or 
ane eoerenee, 3,764, but a net gain for the public schools of 
21,866. 

There were 2,864 private schools, with an enrollment of 60,- 
486 males and 69,056 females, a decrease in one year of 1,256 
males and 171 females. There were 25,541 teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, and 4,615 in the private schools, making a grand 
total of 30,156, an increase of 125 in public schools, a decrease 
of 19 in the private. 

The highest monthly salary paid males was $300.00; females, 
$280.00, the same as last year. Lowest, males, $12.50 vs. $14.00 
last year. Females, $10.00, the same as last year. 

School-houses were built to the number of 200, making a 
grand total of 12,683. The number of schools with libraries 
was 2,468. Number of volumes bought was 27,586 vs. 20,805 a 
year ago. The number of volumes in libraries is 329,652. 

Forty-seven teachers give all their time to supervision; fifty, 
two-thirds to three-fourths of their time; 105, one-third to one- 
half, and 153 give one hour daily to supervision. There were 
283 high schools vs. 272 last year. Schools were in session an 
average of seven and one-half months. 

The state department has worked earnestly to do away with 
the district organization and adopt winancaw Oy having about 
five persons to do the work that now require from twenty to 
forty. A bill embodying this was before the last general as- 
sembly, but it was bunched with others, and died with them. 
It is to be hoped that a law to that effect will be carried at no 
distant day. This may lead to other needed legislation, in- 
cluding a law providing for a state board to issue uniform 
questions for teachers’ examinations; also, that all persons 
who are graduates of the state normals, and those from the 


state university taking specified courses in pedagogy shall 


have life certificates. 

The reporter is responsible for the latter two suggestions. 

We have heard an eminent normal school president say that 
he did not want his graduates to have life certificates given 
them; it put too much responsibility upon the faculty. Pray, 
cannot the normal school, after a three years’ acquaintance, 
tell more about a person’s ability to teach than a county su- 
perintendent can by having a person answer ten questions on 
certain subjects? Why has the state founded normals unless 
it was to fit teachers to teach? Are the normal schools afraid 
of their own work? If so, the state has invested millions in 
vain. Yes, other schools and colleges might object to this 
law, for this would send a largely increased attendance to the 
state schools. If they will give the same thorough instruction, 
over a like term of years, why not grant them the same privi- 
lege? There would be ample work for all schools. and it 
would lead to a decided betterment of the teaching force in 
Illinois. —Thomas M. Kilbrick, Springfield. 
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